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EADING architects specify rust-resisting ‘‘ARMCO” Ingot Iron; builders use it. 

Sheet-metal Workers indorse it, and property owners and investo1s sanction 

it for every kind of building, new or altered—residential, industrial, school, church, 
public or office. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘WHY STEEL AND IRON RUST”’ 
AND NAME OF DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR TERRITORY. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Wig THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. LG; 
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WHY HORSE HEAD 


© 
ZINC 
WON’T RUST 


The reaction of zine to exposure differs 
from that of other metals commonly used for 
roofing. Where they decay and fall away 
under attack zine seizes upon the attacking 





elements and converts them to its own pro- 
tection. It builds up an outer coating im- 





mune to weather, and even more durable 
than the zinc itself. 

This quality permanently eliminates re- 
pairs and upkeep, and makes zinc meet per- 
fectly all the important requirements for 


MN 


Gutters, Leaders, Valleys and 
Architectural Trim 








Ordinary 
Material After 


* ou” 20 Years material for all installations and repairs. 


Have your tinsmith figure on Horse Head 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


(Established 1848) 
160 Front Street New York City 


Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Albalith, Zinc Dust, Slab Zinc, Rolled Zinc, Spiegeleisen, 
C. P. Metallic Zinc, Zinc Sulphate, Mossy Zinc, Feathered Zinc. Sulphuric Acid, Salt Cake, 
Zinc Chloride. 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zine Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Bldg. 
CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 1138 Guardian Bldg. 





New Jersey 
The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 
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Founded 1880 by Daniel Stern 


Thoroughly Covers 
the Hardware, Stove, 
Sheet Metal, and 
Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Interests 
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EVERYBODY IS NOT IN THE SAME BOAT 


A hardware dealer in northeastern Ne- 
braska requested a stove manufacturer to take 
back two kitchen ranges in order to settle his 
account, claiming that he could not find sale 
for them. 


The manufacturer agreed and the ranges 
were shipped to the next town on the railroad 
—eight miles away. 

The hardware dealer who bought them sold 
both inside of three weeks—and both went 
into homes less than four miles from the store 
of the first dealer! 

In a city not more than a night’s ride from 
Chicago there are two stove foundries. One 
has been running on practically full time ever 
since July, 1921, and at the present is oper- 
ating two shifts in its mounting department, 
while the other has not been operating since 
November, 1921. The two foundries make the 
same grade of stoves. 


A manufacturer of builders’ hardware 
specialties is now shipping carloads and has 
been doing so for several months into the 
Chicago territory while another manufacturer 
of similar goods says that he cannot get busi- 
ness enough to justify him in operating more 
than three days a week and his orders are all 
for small quantities. 

A hardware dealer in a small Ohio town 
actually sold more goods in 1921 than in 1920 
and made money. Thousands of hardware 
dealers not only lost money in 1921, but their 
sales were far less than for the previous year. 

The underlying business conditions may be 
the same. . The class of goods made or sold 


may be the same. The facilities for getting 
business may be the same. 

But we are not in the same boat after all. 

The conditions are important, of course. 

The product, class and character, is also to 
be given due consideration. 

But— 

As in each case cited in the foregoing, there 
was a difference in the results obtained— 

So there was the matter of the personal at- 
titude of the management of each enterprise 

Those who reported dull business; those 
whose factories were running on short time, 
or not at all had the wrong attitude: 

They had made up their minds that there 
was not going to be any considerable amount 
of business in 1921, nor in the Spring of 1922. 

Their judgment was right-—so far as their 
own enterprise was concerned: Business was 
poor, and is poor now. 

But there are thousands of hardware mer- 
chants who have proved that there is business 
to be secured and that this business is produc- 
tive of profits—right now. 


Likewise, there are many manufacturers 
whose volume of business in 1921 and so far 
of 1922 have proved that when properly ap- 
proached retailers will not only buy but can 
be enthused to boost sales. 

We are not all in the same boat now. 

One boat contains the aggressive, progres- 
sive booster. 

The other boat holds a lot of sorrowful 
waiters-for-business-to-pick- up. 

Are you pulling an oar in the first boat? 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 




















EMBERS of the Texas Sheet 

Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion have an additional reason for 
attending the convention of their 
organization, April 24 and 25, in 
Houston, Texas. The reason is 
that the “Heavenly Twins” will be 
there. 

What! You don’t know who the 
“Heavenly Twins” are? 

Nearly everyone in Missouri and 
Texas knows that this term is used 
to describe the wonderful friend- 
ship which exists between Jules 
Gerock of Gerock Brothers Manu- 
iacturing Company and Herbert 
W. Symonds of Symonds Register 
Company, both of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and both active in every 
movement for the good of the sheet 
metal trade. 

* * * 

Ideas of service differ greatly in 
various walks of life, says Gilbert 
Moore, sales representative, Michi- 
gan Stove Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

He cites an extreme case, as fol- 
lows: 

Maggie had been awarded $5,000 
for injuries received in a train 
wreck and she was surrounded by 
her admiring friends. 

Finally her husband, who was be- 
ing ignored by all present, could 
stand it no longer. 

“Aw, don’t I get any credit at 
all?” he blurted out. “Wasn’t it me 
that had the presence of mind to lift 
me foot and give you that belt in 
the face with me brogan when you 
were lyin’ there with nothin’ the 
matter with you?” 

* * * 

I enjoyed this clipping sent me 
by E. E. Behler of Grand Rapids, 
active promoter of the Michigan 
Auxiliary, and so I am passing it on 
to my friends: 

In a southern town two young 
colored men, each with a lady of 
color, were going along the street, 
with a third dark rose walking un- 





accompanied between the two 
couples, when another young 
colored man appeared from around 
the corner. 

“Howdy, Mistah _ Johnsing,” 
called the nearest pair; “hit’s a 
mighty fine day. Cain’t you come 
ovah and jine us? Here’s a vacant 
lady.” 

ok ak * 

How easy it is to be calm when 
the other fellow is doing the suffer- 
ing, is told in the subjoined narra- 
tive by A. C. Marsh, president, 
Marsh Lumber Company, Dover, 
Ohio: 

The patient in the private ward 
of a hospital was a testy old mil- 
lionaire whose case at first gave the 
physician considerable difficulty. 

“Well,” said the crusty one after 
he had been there several weeks, 
“how do you find me this morn- 
ing ?” 

“You're getting on well,” replied 
the physician, rubbing his hands in 


satisfaction. “Your legs are still 
swollen, but that doesn’t bother 
me.” 


“Of course it doesn’t,” snarled 
the old man. “Your legs could 
swell till they blew up and it 
wouldn’t bother me.” 

ee 

Frank J. Crow is far from being 
the “crab” type, even though he is 
credit manager of the Monitor 
Stove Company. He can see the 
funny side of things as well as any- 
one that I know and he certainly 
knows a lot about the things that 
go to make a credit man a producer 
of business in a very direct way 
Incidentally, he is a former pro- 
fessor of economics and finance. 

His attitude toward business is 
well illustrated by a story that he 
told at the Cleveland Convention 
this week. 

A freight car was carrying a load 
of stone which was badly needed 
across the mountain range, so it 
asked all the big locomotives in the 
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yard to haul it, but all of them 
refused, saying that it was below 
their dignity. 

Finally the freight car spied a 
small switch engine who was will- 
ing. 

As they started up the mountain, 
the little engine kept saying, “I 
think I can; I think I can”—real 
fast and going at a good rate. 

The closer to the top, the slower 
came the words: “I-think-I-can; I- 
think-I-can,” and right at the top 
they were just barely discernible. 

But the moment they were past 
the top and coasting down hill, the 
little engine was heard to say: “I 
knew I- could; I knew I could,” 
just as fast as the wheels were 
turning. 

If we are willing to try—in most 
cases we will find that the thing can 
be done. 

x * * 


Tom Pearson of Central Heating 
Supply Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
tells about a professor who con- 
ducts special classes in memory 
training. The other day he met 
the professor in the street and, not- 
ing his look of worriment, asked 
him: 

“What’s the trouble, professor ?” 

“Trouble enough,” he answered. 
“One of my pupils to whom I have 
given two courses of instruction in 
the cultivation of the memory, has 
forgotten to pay me; and I can't 
remember his name.” 

~ * ~ 


If you can induce people to be- 
lieve the following statements, says 
Gus Ruhling of Vaughan & Bush- 
nell Manufacturing Company, Chi- _ 
cago, Illinois, you can sell them cast 
iron hammers for $7 each and take 
their subscription for a monument 
to the Akoond of Swat. Here are 
the statements : 

A miner was entombed for three 
days and three nights as the result 
of a cave-in. When he was finally 
rescued it was found that his hair 
had not turned snow white. 

A man’s auto had broken down. 
When he crawled under it no 
crowd had collected and attempted 
to advise him how to fix it. 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


Advertising Oil Cook Stoves in Connection 
with Refrigerators Is a Way to Make Sales. 


A Strong Argument in Favor of Oil Cook Stove Is That It 
Helps Keep Kitchen Cool in Summer and Thus Saves Ice. 


N A FEW weeks, at the most, 
begin asking the 
Pharaoh and 


people will 
same question that 
Caesar, Napoleon and the janitor 
of the Temple of Thebes, mule- 
drivers along the Nile, bricklayers, 
stenographers, and _ ditch-diggers 
have been asking long before ther- 
mometers were invented. 

It’s the same question in Greek, 
Italian, Syrio-Chaldaic, Coptic, and 
English. The question is: 

“Is it hot enough for you to- 
day?” 

Then it will be time for people 
to pull the fires of coal ranges and 
begin using oil cook stoves. 

But before that time arrives, the 
hardware dealer ought to begin ad- 
vertising oil cook stoves, getting 
his stock in shape for orders and 
making ready to serve the comfort 
of the people. 

There are hundreds of prospec- 
tive customers in your territory 
who could be induced to buy oil 
cook stoves if you made the right 
appeal to them. 

That is to say, you can greatly 
increase your sales of oil cook 
stoves if you present this type of 
stove to people in your community 
in a way which stirs the imagina- 
ticn and thus stimulates desire for 
possession. 

As has been frequently stated in 
these columns, the most powerful 
selling force is that which operates 
through association of ideas. 

Now, the central idea in the use 
of oil cook stoves is the comfort 
and convenience of their use in 
helping keep the kitchen cool in 
warm weather. 

A refrigerator and a stove are 


not usually classified in the same 
group. 

Yet, there is ground for a natural 
association of ideas embracing 
these two distinctly different com- 
imodities. 

Examine the advertisement of 
the Shipley Hardware Company, re- 


produced herewith from the La- 
fayette Journal, Lafayette, Indiana. 
You will see at first glance what 
appear to be opposing ideas. 

At the top of the advertisement 
is the advice, “Order your refrig- 
erator this week.” 

In the lower half of the adver- 
tisement are an illustration and text 
descriptive of “Perfection” oil cook 
stoves. 

Stoves and _ refrigerators are 
usually not linked together. 

But an oil cook stove can be 














Order Your REFRIGERATOR 


THIS WEEK 


Our line of Leonad Cleanable Refrigerators 
is complete, ready for your inspection. 


Leonard Retrigerators 


are ene piece solid porcelain lined and clean 
like a china dish. 





SPECIAL OFFER~On all refrigerators ordered this 
week we are allowing 2 special discount. A smali 
payment will hold sam@ until you wish it delivered 
and you obtain the March prices. 


Refrigerators $22.50-to $90 
Perfection Oil 


Cook toves 
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Perfection Oil Cook Stoves make cooking a 
pleasure in warm weather. cet the coal range 
go out and use an oi! cook stove this year. 

Parfeetion Oil Cook Stovegs°may be had in 





one to five burners, with or without high shelf. 


SHIPLEY HARDWARE CoO. 


330 Main Street Everything in Hardware Phone 8 








Lafayette Journal, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Advertisement of the Shipley Hardware Company, Reproduced Herew'th from 
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used in a kitchen where there is a 
refrigerator and by its minimum 
amount of radiated heat, it helps 
conserve the supply of ice in the 
refrigerator—relatively, at least, in 
comparison with a hot coal range. 

The advertisement states clearly 
and sincerely that “Perfection oil 
cook stoves make cooking a pleasure 
in warm weather.” 

Although the Shipley Hardware 
Company does not take advantage 
of the position of the oil cook stove 
with reference to the refrigerator 
in the advertisement and add the 
argument that the use of the oil 
cook stove helps prolong the serv- 
ice of the ice in the refrigerator. 
nevertheless the suggestion of the 
association of ideas is probably 
strong enough to impress itself 
upon the average person who reads 
the advertisement. 

Other hardware dealers who are 
aware of the substantial profits to 
be derived from the sale of oil cook 
stoves can advantageously make use 
of an advertisement similar to that 
of the Shipley Hardware Company. 

Moreover, they can strengthen 
their advertisement by setting forth 
in conspicuous type the natural as- 
sociation of ideas between the re- 
frigerator and an oil cook stove in 
the same kitchen. 

In other words, a sentence could 
be added to the advertisement say- 
ing that the oil cook stove keeps 
the kitchen cool, and, therefore, 
makes the ice last longer in the re- 
frigerator. 

It is not too soon for the enter- 
prising dealer to begin planning and 
composing the advertisements 
which he will use to quicken the 
sales of oil cook stoves during the 
warm days of late spring and early 
summer. 

A bigger volume of sales can 
surely be gained by using the very 
excellent plan of the advertisement 
of the Shipley Hardware Company 
and adding the sentence suggested 
in the foregoing paragraph. 





A salesman is one who sells goods 
at a profit, making the transaction 
advantageous to both buyer and 
seller. 





Combination Coal and Gas 
Range Is Patented. 


Clarence F. Wiley, Taunton, 
Massachusetts, assignor to Magee 
Furnace Company, Incorporated, 
Boston, Massachusetts, a Corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts, has been 
granted United States patent rights 
under number 1,407,715 for a com- 
bination - coal and gas range de- 
scribed herewith: 

A combination coal and gas range 
having an oven, a burner pivotally 
mounted to turn within the oven 
and assume either an upturned out- 
of-the-way position or a down- 
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Rasen 
turned operative position, a pipe 
connection through which gas is 
supplied to the burner, a_ valve 
therein for controlling the supply 
of gas, a lever for turning the 
Lurner within the oven accessible 
from the front of the range, a turn- 
rod connecting with said valve ac- 
cessible from the front of the range 
for controlling the supply of gas 
to the burner, and a finger carried 
by said rod and engaging said lever 
to prevent the opening of said 
valve when said burner is in its up- 
turned out-of-the-way position, said 
finger coordinating, also, with said 
lever in manner whereby the lever 
inay automamtically close said valve 
when the lever is moved for turn- 
ing said burner from a down-turned 
to an up-turned position. 





Patent Rights Are 
Granted for Range. 

Under number 1,409,923, ‘United 
States patent rights have been 
granted to William A. Busiek, 
Belleville, Illinois, for “the “range 
described herewith: ' 

In an oven, an element therein 
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forming flues with the bottom and 
sides of said oven so as to establish 
communication between said flues 
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and the operative portion of said 
oven, a fuel distributing element 
above the bottom of said oven, a 
gas pipe having fuel holes formed 
therein for its entire length, ex- 
tending through the flues between 
the sides of said oven and said fuel 
distributing element and through 
said fuel distributing element. 





Obtains Patent for a 
Cooking Range. 

Robert L. Poe, Chicago, Illinois, 
assignor to Ardella C. Dilbone, 
Cook County, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights under 
number 1,407,768, for a cooking 
range described herewith: 

In combination, a range compris- 
ing a casing, an oven therein, a fire 
box, air chambers adjacent said fire 
box, one on each side thereof, and 
an air-heating passage extending 
along the bottom of said range sub- 








1,407,768. 
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stantially from end to end of said 
casing and provided with an inlet 
at one end communicating with the 
atmosphere exterior of said casing 
and beneath the latter, and a plu- 
rality of outlets at the other end of 
said passage, one for each of said 
chambers, the latter being provided 
with openings leading into said fire 
box above the normal level of the 


fuel therein. 
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Business Is on the Upward Trend According to Joint 
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Convention of Hardware Manufacturers and _ Jobbers. 


Both Organizations Agree in Declaring That the Hardware 
Industry Is Recovering from the Period of Depression. 


Y REASON of their close con- 

tact with every phase of the 
trade, there is an encouraging sig- 
nificance in the optimism which 
characterized the combined conven- 
tions of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, held April 18, 19, 20 


i 
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the delegates first, because of en- 
gagements the Mayor had to keep. 

Mayor McShane spoke in part 
as follows: 


It is my privilege and pleasure, in the 
name of the people of New Orleans, to 
welcome you to our city. We are glad 
you are here. We hope that your visit 
will be both profitable, interesting and 
a pleasure to you. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, in our 


W. M. Pitkin, Re-elected President, Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


and 21, 1922, in the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Tuesday, April 18, 1922. 

The joint open session of the 
two organizations was called to or- 
der by W. M. Pitkin, president of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association. He introduced the 
Right Reverend John B. Shaw, 
archbishop of the diocese of New 
Orleans, who delivered an invoca- 
tion. 

The delegates then joined in sing- 
ing two verses of “America.” 

President Pitkin said he would 
depart slightly from the printed 
program by inviting Mayor Mc- 
Shane of New Orleans to address 


city we have many things of interest to 
you. In traveling around this American 
country there are three cities in the 
United States that I consider stand out 
as pleasant and interesting places—Bos- 
ton for American history, Washington 
for national history, and New Orleans 
for Spanish and French history. 

I believe that Mr. Pitkin is one of 
the best men to show you the historical 
parts of our city. I believe that you 
will find them very interesting. We 
have got a quarter of our city here that 
is worth while spending some time in, 
and you will find it very interesting. 

I will close by saying that we did not 
want you to come here just this one 
time, but if you find that Mr. Pitkin 
shows you something here, we want you 
to come again and again. We will 
never be tired of you. 


President Pitkin next introduced 
the Honorable John M. Parker, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


Extracts From Address of Governor 
John M. Parker. 


My fellow Americans, I am not going 
to take up your time on generalities. I 
take it for granted you invited me here 
today to welcome you to Louisiana, 
which I do whole-heartedly, and then 
for a frank discussion of some of those 
great difficulties which confront us and 
the solution of which means so much 
for the future welfare of not only 
Louisiana but of our Nation and our 
national ideals. During the period of 
the War we were pretty fairly sick. We 
have been suffering from a series of 
complications and of diseases. During 
the last few years we have had too 
much extravagance, entirely too much 
joy-riding and too much jazz, and too 
little real attention to hard work. 

Now they can not get away, I do not 
think, from some of those statements, 
and today we are at the formative 
period, which means more to us and 
more to industry in the United States 
than any of us have an idea of, for the 
reason that there is probably more un- 
rest existing all over the country, more 
of the various isms trying to start and 
originate, and we are where we will 
have to fix these conditions or else 
acknowledge that our republican system 
of absolute, or self government, is a 
failure. 

My personal idea is that we do not 
want to hold postmortems; that is very 
unsatisfactory all the way through, but 
we do want to get the most brainy men 
in the country to devote part of their 
time and energy to intelligently solving 
this great big problem which many of 
us today are not prepared to face. 

My strong belief in the beginning is 
that one of the most vitally important 
of all of the matters to be considered 
today by the people of the United States 
is the bringing into this country of that 
undesirable class of foreigners who 
never have and never will assimilate 
American ideal. 

We should see that no one who will 
not develop into American citizens 
comes to this country. 

Your average business man, ‘as soon 
as you talk politics to him, he says he 
is not in politics. Laws are passed and 
then a howl of protest arises when it is 
too late, and failure to enforce certain 
unpopular laws is forcing the nation 
back to the days of barbarism. Laws 
are being brought into disrepute by fail- 
ure to enforce them, and when we slip 
away from law and order we are slip- 
ping back to those days of barbarism 
where men ruled themselves. People 
should watch politics and take an inter- 
est in the affairs of state and nation 
to see where the money they pay in 
taxes is expended. 


At the close of his speech the 
Governor was applauded with great 
fervor and enthusiasm by the as- 
sembly. 

Then President Pitkin addressed 
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the convention on the evidences of 
industrial betterment which are 
daily becoming more manifest. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

Extracts From Address of Mr. W. M. 
Pitkin, President Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. 

This assembly convenes at a most 


propitious time, a most fortunate meet- 
ing so to speak, for all the signs and 














John Donnan, Re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. 


in such a short time past point to the 
beginning of an Era of Prosperity and 
the Joy of Business Exchange. 

There is every indication that the 
blackest clouds have rolled away and 
those that have remained surely can be 
visualized as having the brighest of 
silver linings. We have for many 
months past experienced many imagin- 
ings as to the “return of normalcy” and 
have generally waked up from _ these 
day dreams with an emphatic jolt and 
a knowledge that we have had instead 
another nightmare. All of our genuine 
prophets, those who in the ‘past had 
always been accepted as gospel, and re- 
gardless of error will be so regarded in 
the future, had too early anticipated 
the much-yearned-for revival, but their 
prophecies were fairly good assurances 
nevertheless, for revival was actually 
on the way. 

We have all of us taken our medicine 
by this time and are ready for the only 
tonic necessary, and that is a mixture of 
the requisite proportion of courage, de- 
termination and implicit confidence in 
the stability of the Republic and the 
possibility that it holds out for us in 
the future. 

The jobber is an institution as neces- 
sary to business as the manufacturer 
and the retailer, and nothing is more 
necessary than they. All of us are ulti- 
mate consumers, and the best way, the 
quickest way and the most economical 
way is the right way and to the end of 
the world, as has been proven by that 
greatest system of efficiency, the expe- 
rience of the past, which no text book 
can teach. 

Goods can be marketed to the best 
and greatest advantage to you and mé 
and everybody by the only ethical man- 
ner of distribution, namely, manufac- 


turer to jobber, jo»ber to retailer, re- 
tailer to consumer. 

Some day, some good, old-fashioned, 
calm day when the smoke of every 
actual and political battle has cleared 
away, bonus deals settled, agricultural 
blocs arranged, tariffs suggested, ship 
subsidies made, dead or alive, the job- 
ber will be thoroughly and absolutely 
acclaimed as the greatest channel of 
intellectual and far-reaching distribu- 
tion. 

Fraternal relationship is the greatest 
asset in business, both from a standpoint 
of net results and for the pleasure of 
doing business, as that is what business 
should be, most of us spending, as we 
do, a great part of our life engaged in 
the daily routine, and when business is 
irksome and unsatisfactory, we lose 
faith in those who are engaged in some 
lines that unconsciously but inevitably 
are wrecking the nervous system and 
undermining health, strength and men- 
tal capacity; therefore, while each of 
us strive to bring into our business life, 
in our humble way, the greatest era of 
good fellowship and a sacrifice for each 
other, for in this hope and daily as- 
sistance one to the other, the proffering 
of assistance and help and each and 
every method that occurs in the daily 
routine of business that may help the 
other fellow. 


President Pitkin then introduced 
Mr. Isaac Black, President of the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who spoke as fol- 
lows 
Passages From Address of Isaac 

Black, President American Hard- 

ware Manufacturers’ Association. 


On behalf of the manufacturers of 
the United States I want to express to 
the Southern Jobbers and their friends, 
and the Mayor of this city and all the 
good people here, our appreciation of 
the entertainment that they have pro- 
vided for us. It is three years since we 
were here last. About that time we 
were entering upon another era of pros- 
perity that we are about entering upon 
now. I am_not going to take time to 
tell you about what we think the future 
is going to bring forth or to mourn 
over what we have gone through—the 
strenuous times we have gone through. 

The prospects for the future are very 
bright. I think we all know what suf- 
fering a liquidating period causes. Not 
only affects the jobber but the manufac- 
turer. Our conditions are identical; 
one can not suffer without the other, 
and the liquidating period, such as we 
have had, has come about in the regular 
way through the dropping off of busi- 
ness and has been partly caused by 
over-purchasing and speculative buying. 

I think we all want to realize that the 
day of speculative buying is over with. 
I do not know whether it will ever 
come again in our lifetime or not, but 
surely we will never again go through 
a period of speculative buying and selling 
such as we have gone through in the 
past two years, and that applies to the 
manufacturer in the buying of basic 
material just the same as it does to the 
jobber 

Looking into the future we must 
realize that we have not. entirely 
liquidated yet, that we have not reached 
the lowest former prices that we will. 
Now, I am not a pessimist; I am an 
optimist, but I do say, and I think I 
express the views of manufacturers, 
that the big reductions have come. 
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Any reduction in prices that comes in 
the future will be a long, slow process. 
It may equal 2% to 5 per cent in the 
course of a year as conditions change. 


The President then introduced 
Mr. Robert Shapleigh, represent- 
ing the National Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. 


Synopsis of Address of Robert Shap- 
leigh of National Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association. 


I take great pleasure in bringing to 
your association the cordial greetings of 
the National Hardware Association, and 
the message that we are in perfect ac- 
cord with the work you are doing; that 
our methods and our interests and our 
hope are all along the same lines, and 
we expect them to be realized. 

It is very noticeable that the atmos- 
phere this year is more pleasant than it 
was this time last year when we had 
the last convention, and I think that we 
can congratulate ourselves that we have 
lived through a very trying time, but I 
think we have commiserated ourselves 
more than we need to. 

The period we have just gone through 
has been a very instructive one and it ts 
not given to every person to live in a 
time where things have changed so tre- 
mendously in their operation and then 
in a short time change so tremendously 
in the other direction. 

We could not learn our lesson on the 
rising market and the era of extrava- 
gance and everything that we had dur- 
ing the war, but let us hope that we 
have learned it during the reconstruc- 
tion period and that we can benefit by 
it in the calm and normal days which 
it is hoped are here. 


_- 

sf » 
> 
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Mark Lyons, Elected Member 
Executive Committee Southern 
Hardware Jobbers. 


President Pitkin then introduced 
Mr. D. D. Peden, President of the 
Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, who said, among other things: 

We in Texas feel that the worst is 
over. January and February were fair- 
ly good and March is very much better 
than the previous months of the year. 
For my own concern March showed up 
remarkably well both in sales and col- 
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lections. So far April has shown still 
further improvement. 

I feel that by getting together care- 
fully and conservatively it will not take 
us a great while to get ourselves into 
smooth running order. Of course it is 
going to take time for the farmer to get 
back to where he should be. 

Perhaps it will take another year be- 
fore he can get to where I think he 
should be, because he has had an awful 
hard row to hoe. He has worked hard. 
It is up to the rest of us to work hard. 
We should let our employes know that 
they should work hard and by so doing 
I am sure it will not be long before we 
will be where we would like to be once 
more. 

W. P. Simpson, President of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, was next in- 
troduced and spoke in part as fol- 


lows: 
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ment to the port situation that is not 
enjoyed by any other city in the world. 

President Pitkin then referred to 
the entertainment feature of the 
program and urged every delegate 
to be in prompt attendance at the 
meeting at 10 o'clock the next 
morning, Wednesday, April roth. 

No sessions were held of either 
organization Tuesday afternoon. 
The time was devoted to an en‘er- 
tzinment, consisting of a boat ride 
on the Mississippi River of two and 
one-half hours’ duration. Dainty 
refreshments were served and the 
delegates and their ladies indulged 
in pleasant dancing. 


- 


Irby Bennett, Chairman for Life of Reception Com- 
mittee. Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. 


As President of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, it 
gives me great pleasure to welcome you. 

I simply want to touch upon a few 
economic questions to illustrate the 
growth of our section. I want to say 
on the question of cotton and sugar and 
rice, which were formerly commodities 
upon which our prosperity almost en- 
tirely depended, that that condition has 
grown less and less the case and we are 
now becoming an industrial section, as 
well as having those wonderful agri- 
cultural products I have referred to. 

The valuation in 1921 of our imports 
and exports through the port of New 
Orleans amounted to close to six hun- 
dred millions of dollars. That fact in 
itself will illustrate the commercial im- 
portance and the growing strength of 
our city. 

We have another development below 
the city, our Industrial Canal, linking 
the Mississippi River with our inland 
lakes, which will give great develop- 


As souvenirs of the convention, 
the ladies were presented with a 
pendant specially designed for the 


occasion. 
It consisted of a circular, silver- 
rimmed locket enclosing under 


glass covers on both sides real but- 
terflies on a satin background or- 
namented with grass. 

In the evening there was a recep- 
tion and dance at 9:00 o'clock at 
the St. Charles Hotel. 

Wednesday April 19, 1922. 

Wednesday morning beginning 
at 10:00 o'clock, separate executive 
sessions were held by the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
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sociation and the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. 

At the manufacturers’ 
President Isaac Black made a brief 


sCcSSION, 


address reviewing the general busi- 
ness situation and spoke encourag- 
ingly of the outlook for betterment 
in the hardware trade. 

He was followed by Secretary- 
Treasurer Frederick D. Mitchell, 
who rendered an instructive report. 

Then came the reports of the 
Auditing Committee by Chairman 
Harold 5S. Executive 
Committee by Chairman Charles M. 
Power; and Industrial Legislation 
Committee by Chairman George E. 
Chatillon. 

The session of the 


Graham; 


hardware 
manufacturers adopted resolutions 
urging Congress to take the earliest 
possible action on tariff revision. 

A resolution was unanimously 
approved giving thanks to the of- 
ficers and the Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association for the ex- 
tremely cordial treatment given to 
the manufacturers. 

It was the general opinion of the 
manufacturers that stocks are fair- 
ly well reduced and that production 
is now averaging 8o per cent. 

Jobbers were advised to buy cau- 
tiously but warned to carry full 
stock to meet customers’ demand 
In line with this counsel, specula- 
tive buying was discouraged. 

After a general discussion of 
business conditions, the session ad- 
journed. 
hour Wednesday 
Hardware 


At the same 
morning, the Southern 
Jobbers’ Association also held a 
separate executive session. 

It was called to order by Presi- 
dent Pitkin, who delivered his ‘an- 
nual report. 

He gave the delegates an earnest 
invitation to visit the office of the 
firm with which he was connected 
in New Orleans, Messrs. A. Bald- 
win & Company, and inspect their 
methods of keeping their accounts, 
and their general office system. 

He said they had spent many 
years in perfecting it and felt they 
had not as good a system as there 
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was in the country. He said it was 
their custom to use indelible pencils 
in their office, which he considered 
a saving of time and avoided the 
soiling of papers from the use of 
ink. 

Mr. Pitkin was followed by Mr. 
Donnan in his report as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. Mr. 
Donnan said in part: 

“IT am glad to say that our As- 
sociation is in a most prosperous 
condition. Our membership is 
larger than at any time in its his- 
tory, and I believe that each of our 
members is becoming more appre- 
ciative of the benefits which accrue 
to them by reason of their connec- 
tion with our organization. 

“Our present membership with 
few exceptions, embraces every job- 
bing firm in the South. Our pres- 
ent number is between 145-and 150, 
representing a capital of between 
38 and 40 million, and _ traveling 
salesmen numbering upwards of 
eleven hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. Donnan complimented Pres- 
ident Pitkin on the assistance he 
had received from the President 
during the year. 

Mr. Donnan then took up matters 
of an executive character and they 
were discussed at some length by 
the meeting. 

The report of the executive com- 
mittee was then read by Secretary 
Donnan. The report of the execu- 
tive committee dealt at some length 
with the relations of the jobbers to 
the manufacturers in the distribu- 
tion of various manufactured arti- 
cles. 


President Pitkin then reported 
on the passing away of four mem- 
bers during the year: 

“It is my sad duty to announce 
the passing away of four members 
of our Association in the past year, 
Mr. W. A. Parker, of Beck & 
Gregg Hardware Company, of At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. M. Crumley, At- 
lanta; R..W. Peeples, Atlanta, and 
Jno. M. Gray, Nashville. 


“Each of these deaths was a 


shock to us in a personal way and 
in a business way, and perhaps if 
any comparison could be made, the 
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passing away of Mr. Parker was 
cne of the saddest blows that has 
ever occurred to our organization. 
Everybody regarded Mr. Parker as 
a brother. He always attended 
these conventions and his counsels 
were wise and prudent. In the 
prime of his life to be taken away 
is indeed a misfortune. I ask as a 
mark of respect that we rise.” 

Reports of various committees 
followed. 

Mr. P. O. Knight, general coun- 
sei of the Association, reported as 
chairman of the Committee on Leg- 
islation. He referred to the recent 
court decision which had a bearing 
on the business of the members of 
the Association. 





Frederick D. Mitchell, Secretary- 
Treasurer, American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Mr. W. C. Thomas reported as 
chairman of the Committee on 
Ammunition. 

Other reports were made by the 
chairmen of the committees on Steel 
Goods, Axe and Edge _ Tools, 
Freight and Transportation, Re- 
turned Goods, Cash Discount, Nails 
and Wire, Poultry Netting and 
Wire Cloth, Heavy Goods, Picks, 
Mattocks and Blacksmiths Tools, 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops, Auto- 
mobile Hardware, Bolt, Scovil Hoe, 
Sheets, Bars and Plates, Cutlery, 
Guns and Rifles, Agricultural Im- 
plement; Freezer, Tin and Galvan- 
ized Wire, Hinges and Butts, Files, 
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Axe and Farming Tool Handles, 
Horseshoes, Plow Blade, Elimina- 
tion of Items, Manufacturers’ Price 
Changes, Salesmen Expense Ac- 
count and Datings, Collections and 
Sankruptcy. 

The president appointed the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, Auditing 
and Resolutions, who were to re- 
port at Friday morning session. 
The Association then adjourned to 
meet in joint session with the man- 
ufacturers on Thursday morning, 
April 2oth. 

Wednesday afternoon at 1:00 
o’clock a luncheon was given for 
the ladies in the French Quarter. 

In the evening the delegates and 
their ladies were entertained at the 
Southern Yacht Club and Lake 
Pontchartrain with buffet supper 
and dancing. 

Thursday, April 20, 1922. 

The Thursday morning meeting 
was a joint executive session of the 
manufacturers and jobbers, which 
consisted of ten-minute talks by the 
following manufacturers: 

“Screen Door and Window Sit- 
uation,” by W. D. Biggers, Sec- 
retary and General Manager, The 
Continental Company, Detroit, 
Michigan ; 

“Nail and Wire Situation,” by 
D. A. Merriman, of American Steel 
and Wire Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois ; 

“Screen Wire Cloth,” by C. K. 
Anderson, President American 
Wire Fabrics Company, Chicago, 
illinois ; 

“Axe Situation,” by W. C. Kelly, 
President Kelly Axe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Charleston, West 
Virginia ; 

“Chain Situation,” by W. C. Per- 
kins, District Sales Manager, Amer- 
ican Chain Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

“Shovel Situation,” by C. B. 
Chancellor, of Baldwin .- Tool 
Works, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia ; 

“Steel Goods Situation,” by 
Captain John Gorby, of Cyclone 
Fence Company, Waukegan, IlLli- 
nois ; 

“Ammunition Situation,” by 
Irby Bennett, Vice-President West- 
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ern Cartridge Company, East Al- 
ton, Illinois. Mr. Donnelly of the 
same company also spoke on this 
topic. 

When Mr. Bennett stood up to 
give his ten minute talk, he re- 
ceived a great ovation from the 
assembly. All the delegates rose 
to their feet to welcome him and he 
was congratulated from all sides 
upon his recovery from a recent at- 
tack of illness. 

At 2:30 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon, there was a ladies’ card party 
at the Country Club for the diver- 
sion of the women folk. 





W. D. Biggers, Advisory 
Board, American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


In the evening at 9:00 o’clock, 
a charming entertainment was 
given in the Grunewald Hotel. 

Friday, April 21, 1922. 

Purely routine matters occupied 
the time of Friday morning’s ses- 
sion, which began at 10:00 o’clock 
and was in the nature of an execu- 
tive meeting for jobbers only. 

Reports of special committees 
were received and acted upon. 

Then came the election of officers 
for the ensuing term: 

President: W. M. Pirxin, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, re-elected ; 

First Vice-president: G. A. 
TRUMBULL, Dallas, Texas; 

Second Vice-president: L. M. 
Stratton, Memphis, Tennessee ; 

Secretary-treasurer: Jonn Don- 
NAN, Richmond, Virgina, re-elected. 
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Executive Committee: F. B. 
Dunvop, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
W. C. Tuomas, Tampa, Florida; 
Mark Lyons, Mobile, Alabama; 
and E. A. Leonarp, Bluefield, 
West Virginia. 

The convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
adopted resolutions thanking the 
people of New Orleans, Mayor Mc- 
Shane, Governor Parker, the St. 
Charles Hotel, and the local press 
for their warm-hearted hospitality. 

A special vote of thanks was 
given to President Pitkin and the 
ladies. 

The appreciation of the conven- 
tion was also voiced in resolution 
commending the manufacturers 
for their fine representation and op- 
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timistic addresses. 

Worthy of praise is the resolu- 
tion expressing the pleasure of the 
delegates in the presence of Irby 
Bennett, vice-president Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, 
Illinois. 

The sentiment of the convention 
favored Jacksonville, Florida, as 
the city for the next annual meet- 
ing. 

The delegates to the combined 
conventions of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association and the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association reached adjourn- 
ment with the*consciousness of hav- 
ing participatedan one.of the most 
helpful and ‘inspiring ‘gatherings in 
the history of their organizations. 


The Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s 
Association Holds Pleasant Annual Reunion. 


Friendships of Long Standing Are Renewed and Tender 
Tribute Is Paid to the Memory of Departed Members. 


IME tests the fiber of. men. 

Its chemistry dissolves out all 

the transient elements of life and 

leaves only the lasting substances 
of character. 

Sometimes the result is very 





small. But when honesty and good 
fellowship have constituted the sub- 
stance of men throughout the 
years, there is ample material left 
for the enjoyment of life’s autumn. 

So, the members of the Old 


George H. Harper, Newly Elected President, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association 
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Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association who gathered 
for their annual reunion April 19, 
1922, in the St. Charles Hotel in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, brought 


R. P. Boyd, Re-elected .Secretary- 
Treasurer, Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


with them the rich substances of 
friendship and loyalty. 

From long association with one 
another in the hardware trade, they 
have learned to appreciate the 
things which they hold in common 
and thus they have developed a 
more intimate kinship than that 
which comes of sharing the same 
parentage. 

The reunion was pleasant and 
tonic because of these basic things. 

Memories of departed members 
were revived—but not sadly and 
hopelessly. 

Those who have gone before 
were recalled with a comforting 
sense of their achievements. 

The annual report of Secretary- 
Treasurer R. P. Boyd gives the 
names of those who have passed 
on since the last convention of the 
Old Guard. The report in full is 
as follows: 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer R. P. 
Boyd. 

“By the Grace of God we are 
permitted to meet again in Con- 
vention assembled and should be 
grateful for the privilege. 
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“At the last meeting it was sug- 
gested that the membership com- 
mittee might simplify their method 
of passing upon applications for 
membership, and | am pleased to 
state returns have come through 
more promptly this year. 

“We were asked by the Railroad 
Committee of the T. P. A. to ex- 
ert our influence at Washington to 
secure interchangeable mileage 
book. We took this up with our 
representatives and were promised 
cooperation. 

“We regret the lack of interest 
of some of our members and sug- 
gest that we should get together 
more often and take more interest 
in the affairs of the Association. 
The records show that several of 





Fred M. Huggins, First 
Vice-President Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association. 


our members have never attended 
a meeting of the Association. 

“We have lost by death four of 
our good customers and friends: 
Mr. John M. Gray, Sr., Mr. W. M. 
Crumley, Mr. W. A. Parker and 
Mr. R. W. Peeples. 


“We have elected two new mem- 
bers, Mr. Arthur H. Deveney, 
manufacturers’ agent of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Mr. Arthur R. Web- 
ber, with H. B. Sherman Manufac- 
turing Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

“One of our Charter members, 
Mr. W. W. Crandall, has retired 
from actual business and we re- 
joice with him in his success and 
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hope he will live long to enjoy 
many years of we.l-earnest rest. 

“The hand of Providence has 
fallen very heavily upon us during 
the past year, taking five of our 
worthy members to the great Be- 
yond. 

“Mr. John C. Campbell passed 
away at his home in Cincinnati, 
July ist, after long illness. 

“Mr. Thomas W. Gathright, at 
his home in Atlanta, September 
16th, rather suddenly, although he 
had been failing for some time. 

“Mr. J. H. Keating at his home 
in Chicago, October 16th, after a 
protracted illness. 

“Mr. John A. Skiff, suddenly of 
heart failure in New Orleans, De- 
cember 5th, while on a_ business 
trip. Our good friend, Gus Bald- 
win, took matters in hand and Mr. 
Skiff’s body was sent to his home 
in St. Louis for burial. 

“Mr. Charles R. Wilcox died at 
his home in Baltimore  Febru- 
ary Oth. 

“Checks were sent to their bene- 
ficiaries and President Gould of- 
fered them the memorial. 

“President Gould approved the 
memorial for Mr. John H. Skiff 





N. A. Gladding, Executive Com- 
mittee, Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s 
Association. 
and a check was sent to Mrs. Skiff 

to cover the same. 

“A few weeks ago, when in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, your Secretary 
called on Air. Beers, the ‘Old 


Nestor’ of our Association, and 
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found him in fairly good health, 
but he thought it unwise to make 
the long trip to New Orleans. We 
all regret very much his failure to 
be with us. 

“Our dear friend, Irby Bennett, 
is improving and we are most 
pleased to have him with us here 
today, and thank God for the privi- 
lege of his presence. 

“T wish to thank you all for the 
many courtesies extended during 
my terms of office and bespeak for 
the Association your continued in- 
terest and best efforts.” 

At the conclusion of his annual 
report Secretary-Treasurer Boyd 
was presented with a gold watch in 
appreciation of his tireless services 
in the promotion of the spirit of 
fellowship which is the central pur- 
pose of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 

The election of officers for the 
ensuing term resulted in the choice 
of the following members to ad- 
minister the affairs of the organ- 
ization : 

President: Grorce H. Harper. 


First Vice-President: Frep M. 
HuGcIns. 
Second Vice-President: Joseru 


H. Gruss. 

Secretary-Treasurer: R. 
( re-elected). 

Executive Committee: ALBERT 
R. Sisson, Chairman; Arruvr S. 
Jones, Guy Mitcueit, Joun J. 
Mapp, F. Hersert Smirn and 
N. A. GLADDING. 

Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted thanking Etta Cohn per- 
sonally and as Manager of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE Recorp for the many and 
continued courtesies and_ kind- 
nesses extended to the Old Guard. 

Not content with a mere verbal 
expression of their appreciation the 
members of the Old Guard pre- 
sented Miss Cohn with a gorgeous 
basket of flowers in appreciation of 
her work in their behalf. 

After routine business of com- 
mittee reports, the annual reunion 
came to an end with everyone pres- 
ent feeling a glow of satisfaction 
at having had the opportunity to 
come together again as comrades 
in the common cause. 


P. Boyn 
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Selling Goods of Unknown Brand Cuts 
Down the Store’s Profit in the Long Run. 


An Advertised, Trade-marked Article Has the 100 Per Cent 
Backing of the Man Who Made It. Hence It Builds Good Will. 


N A highly instructive address to 

the Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Ontario Retail Hard- 
ware Association, in Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, H. J. Haire of the 
Alabastine Company, Paris, On- 
tario, pointed out the benefits of 
cooperation between manufacturers 
and retailers in maintaining stand- 
ard prices on advertised specialties. 

Here are some of the helpful 
paragraphs from his speech: 

In view of the leadership on every 
hand of concerns that advertise 
there is hardly any need to argue 
for successful advertising as one 
of the essentials of successful mer- 
chandising. 

Advertising is the greatest aid the 
salesman has. In some lines of 
business advertising completes sales 
that the salesman could not com- 
plete, or does the work more eco- 
nomically than a salesman could 
do it. 

When it does not complete sales, 
advertising informs the public, in- 
terests it, and partly, or entirely, 
develops the demand so as to make 
the work of the salesman easy. 

If every retailer could be sure 
that every prospective purchaser of 
his goods would enter his store and 
see the goods offered for sale, or 
even go down his street and inspect 
his windows, he might hope to do 
without newspaper advertising and 
similar forms, but, of course, he 
could not reasonably expect this. 

When the goods are unknown to 
the consumer, though they may be 
of excellent quality, the salesman 
has the burden of making the fa- 
vorable impression, of convincing 
the consumer that the goods are the 
equal of some well-known brand. 

This is sometimes an easy thing 
do to, but at other times it is diffi- 
cult. Retailers concede that adver- 
tising creates sales and brings many 
orders that they would never get if 
no advertising were done for the 


goods, but they sometimes argue 
against advertising on the ground 
that it permits the manufacturers to 
get too much control of the retail- 
ers’ trade. 

Some large retailers, especially, 
are inclined toward having their 
own lines of goods, or lines that 
bear their own label, as far as possi- 
ble. 

In a way, it is unfortunate that 
an aggressive advertising campaign 
usually makes it possible for man- 
ufacturers of competitive goods to 
follow in the wake of the advertised 
goods and get considerable patron- 
age from retailers who incline to- 
ward the policy of handling the 
goods on which the largest profits 
can be made and which they can 
control more easily than goods that 
are well advertised by manufactur- 
ers. 

The successful retailer of good 
capital and a large following is in a 
better position to force his private 
brands than are others. 

Manufacturing problems are too 
much Well- 
known brands often give more pres- 


for most retailers. 
tige than a retailer’s name. 

In nearly every line some manu- 
facturer so far excels the others 
that his goods are acknowledged as 
the standard which others try to 
equal. 

Nine times out of ten, yes, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, the 
standardized goods, the goods the 
others try to imitate, are well ad- 
vertised, and the imitation is not 
advertised, or only sparingly so. 

In the old days of the west, stray, 
unbranded calves were called “Mav- 
ericks,” they were without pedi- 
gree, without identity, without 
known value, they were just “Mav- 
ericks.” 

Today, unbranded, unadvertised 
merchandise is plentiful upon the 
market, because the manufacturer 
has not trade-marked his product. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpwaRE RecorpD Window Display Competition. 


WINDOW DISPLAY WINS 
FIRST PRIZE. 


In the accompanying photograph 
is shown the window display to 
which was awarded the first cash 
prize of $50 in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorpD Window 
Display competition. 

It was designed and arranged by 
E. Rohn for the Bond Hardware 
Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Rohn’s description of the 
window exhibit is substantially as 
tollows : 

“The display was arranged the 


cf the drapery used on the floor of 
the window, which was white to 
correspond with the season of the 
year when the ground “usually is 
white. 

“The pillars used were covered 
with a dark marble paper which 
gave the background a solid or 
strong appearance. 

“The wreaths, foliage and cards 
were then neatly arranged so as to 
give the window an effect suitable 
to the season and to cause greater 
attraction. The goods were ar- 
ranged by placing flatware along 
the front so that the different de- 








stop as would be the case if all were 
on one level. 

“The results brought by this dis- 
play were that people entering the 
store in a great many cases knew 
what they wanted, thus making it 
possible for the salesmen to give 
the public better service which at 
this time of the year is of great im- 
portance. 

“Tt proved to be so good that be- 
fore the closing up on Christmas 
Eve a great number of pieces which 
were in the window had to be sold 
on account of the surplus stock be- 
coming exhausted. 


Window Display Awarded First Prize in American Artisan and Hardware Record Window Display Competition. Arranged 
and Designed by E. Rohn for Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


week preceding Christmas, which 
is a very appropriate time of the 
year to display “Gifts That Last.’ 

“It also gives the public a better 
idea of the large assortment of 
goods you keep in stock and at the 
same time tells them how much each 
article is by the small, neat price 
tag which is placed on or beside 
cach article. 

“The pricing of each article we 
have found to be very important be- 
cause the public can in many cases 
select what they want and then 
come in and all they need to say is 
I want such and such an article at 
such a price as displayed. in the 
window. 

“The decorating of the window 
was carefully planned. First the 
background was tinted an ivory col- 
or so as to relieve it from the color 





signs and sizes of each could be seen 
distinctly. 

“Farther back the hollow ware 
was displayed in such a manner 
that one looking in the window 
would be attracted by the large 
variety and assortment of goods. 

“Elevated and in the center were 
two rows of carvers which natu- 
rally would be in great demand at 
this time of year. 

“Above these were placed larger 
articles such as a cut glass water 
set, baking dishes, trays, silver tea- 
pots, etc. Elevated on either side 
were two beautiful chests of silver- 
ware on each side of which were 
silver casseroles of different sizes 
and shapes. 

“The elevated parts proved to be 
very good because they finished off 
the display with not too abrupt a 





Keep Your Store Intertor 
Attractive at All Times. 


People do not care to read news- 
papers that are a week old. Even 
yesterday’s news is stale. 

Therefore, keep shifting around 
in your store the various advertis- 
ing posters and placards and put- 
ting up new ones from time to 
time. 

Don’t allow the. same old signs 
to occupy the same old places and 
gather dust day after day. 

If you do, you’re wasting valu- 
able display space which otherwise 
could be bringing you substantial 
profits. 





Efficiency consists in doing the 
right thing at the right time and in 
the right way. 
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a High Average of Merit in the Exhibits. 


The Winners Are Selected Only After Careful Study of All 
the Photographs and Descriptions Entered in the Contest. 


RATIFYING in the extreme 

to everyone connected with 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE Recorpd Window Display 
Competition is the quality of the 
photographs and description of 
window displays submitted for en- 
try in the contest. 

That the persistent efforts of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE REcorRD to impress upon the 
retail hardware trade the gainful 
advantages of window advertising 
have been amply rewarded by ap- 
preciable improvements in the char- 
acter of the window exhibits is 
fully manifested by the work of 
those who participated in the con- 
test, which closed April 15th. 

The judges selected for the pur- 
pose of passing upon the merits of 
the various entries in this Competi- 
tion were chosen because each had 
the qualifications which enabled 
him to exercise an impartial dis- 
crimination in rendering his de- 
cision. 

The Competition Committee con- 
sisted of three men thoroughly con- 
versant with all the phases of mer- 
chandising. 

Gus Ruhling, sales representative, 
Chicago office, of the Vaughan and 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
11th floor, State and Lake Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois, is thoroughly 
versed in the manufacturing phase, 
as well as the selling side of hard- 
ware and related commodities. 

He knows from intimate contact 
with retailers the various problems 
connected with the successful man- 
agement of a retail establishment. 

F. G. Russell, city sale manager, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Com- 
pany, State street bridge, Chicago, 
Illinois, is noted for his talent in 
devising resultful selling plans. 
From long experience he has a prac- 
tical knowledge of the elements 
which constitute effective window 
advertising. 


John M. Wallace of William 
Wallace & Sons, 513 North Wells 
street, Chicago, Illinois, and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Association, is familiar with 
every aspect of hardware retailing 
down to the smallest detail. He un- 
derstands human nature and has a 
keen realization of the importance 
of window displays as factors in 
pleasing the people and persuading 
them to buy hardware by following 
up the window exhibit with friend- 
ly service. 

The foregoing judges studied the 
many photographs entered in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE Recorp Window Display 
Competition independently of one 
another. 

Then they exchanged with one 
another the photographs and de- 
scriptions which they considered 
worthy of further examination. 

Thus, by the process of elimina- 
tion, they arrived at a selection of 
four entries which they deemed de- 
serving of the cash prizes. 

The fact that all three judges 
agreed upon the same entries in 
the same order of excellence with- 
out controversy or argument is con- 
clusive evidence of the indisputable 
merits of the winners. 

The decision of the judges is 
herewith submitted : 

Decision of Judges. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorRD: 

Being free from the handicap of 
knowing in advance the actual 
names and locations of the con- 
testants in your Window Display 
Competition, we felt ourselves able 
to estimate the various entries 
purely upon their merits. 

The packages in which the win- 
dow display photographs and de- 
scriptions were contained were 
handed to us marked with fictitious 
names. 

The sealed envelopes containing 
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Judges of Window. Display Competition Find 


the true names and addresses of the 
contestants were not opened until 
after our decisions had been made. 

We were agreeably surprised at 
the uncommon excellence of the 
photographs and descriptions sub- 
mitted to us for judging. 

We are sincere in taking occasion 
of this Window Display Competi- 
tion to express our appreciation of 
the work being done by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD 
to train the retailer in the highly 
profitable art of window advertis- 
ing. 

In publishing window displays 
and giving instructions in the prin- 
ciples and practice of window ad- 
vertising, you are doing a service 
to the trade which is worthy of the 
highest commendation. 

Weare all of one mind in award- 
ing the cash prizes in this Window 
Display Competition in the follow- 
ing order: 

First prize, photograph marked 
“Silver” ; 

Second prize, photograph marked 
“Kenney” ; 

Third prize, photograph marked 
“Douglas” ; 

Fourth prize, photograph marked 
"Ate 

It has been a pleasure for us to 
have an opportunity of studying so 
many window displays of unusual 
merit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus RUHLING, 
F. G. RUSSELL, 
J. M. WALLAcE. 

Chicago, April 18, 1922. 

The sealed envelopes containing 
the true names and addresses of 
the contestants were opened after 
the judges had given their decision. 
It was then disclosed that the prize 
winners are as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, to E. 
Rohn of Bond Hardware Com- 
pany, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, to 
M. E. Klasky, of Kelley-Duluth 
Hardware Company, 118-120 West 
Superior Street, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, to M. 
G. Cottier, of Murphy-Maclay 
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Iiardware Company, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, to 
Otto J. Gress, Bunting Hardware 
Company, 810 Walnut Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Because of many points of ex- 
cellence, the judges agreed that 
Special Honorable Mention should 
be given to five photographs of. dis- 
plays which were not quite meri- 
torious enough to deserve any of 
the four prizes in the competition 
with the actual winners, but which, 
nevertheless, are superior in design, 
cleverness, and arrangement to the 
average window display. 

They are in their order of ex- 
cellence as follows: 

David A. Goodlad, of Salt Lake 
City Hardware Company, South 
Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah ; 

Jornt Brothers, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin ; ; 

Anton F. Krema of Prange & 
Geussenhainer Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin ; 

Edward Travers of Alex Grant’s 
Sons, 134 East Genesee Street, 
Syracuse, New York; 

A. Scalise, of Palace Hardware 
House Branch of United Hardware 
& Supply Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The window display to which the 
first prize was awarded is repro- 
duced in this issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
together with the written descrip- 
tion which accompanied it. 

The remaining photographs and 
descriptions of the window dis- 
plays entered in this competition 
will be published in future issues of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE Recorp with instructive com- 
ments and helpful analysis. 





Famous Canadian Merchant 
Passes Away. 

Announcement was received this 
week of the recent death of Sir 
John Craig Eaton, president of the 
T. Eaton Company, Limited, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada. 

By his knowledge of practical 
merchandising, his high ideals of 





ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 





service and sincerity, and his fair- 
ness in all things, he helped to make 
the great Eaton store the foremost 
retail establishment in Canada. 
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man. Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Argos, Indiana. 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 


Association of Ohio, Zanesville, Ohio, 
July 18 and 19, 1922. W. J. Kaiser, 
Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Texas, April 24 and 25, 1922, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. J. O. Walsh, 
Secretary, 206 Bedell Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas. : 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Joplin, Missouri, April 28, 
1922. Otto E. Scheske, Secretary, 2723 
Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

American Zinc Institute, Hotel Stat- 
ler, St. Louis, Missouri, May 8 and 9, 
1922. S. S. Tuthill, Secretary, 27 Cedar 
Street, New York City. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 8 
and 9, 1922. C. L. Thompson, Secretary, 
Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, Convention and 
Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1922, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Walter Har- 
lan, Secretary, 460 St. James Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 15, 1922. John H. Hus- 
sie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 
15, 1922. Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary, 
312 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas Convention, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
a . Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention and Exhibition 
in the Cadle Auditorium, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, May 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1922. 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Fair Grounds, Jackson, Mississippi, 
May 24, 25 and 26, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, June 5, 6, and 7, 1922, Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, New York, and June 
8, 9, and 10, 1922, Hotel Wolverine, De- 
troit, Michigan. C. W. Obert, Secre- 
tary, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Metal Branch National Hardware As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 9 and 10, 1922. W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman, 1012-14 Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1922. Carl Hunt, Sec- 
ery, 110 West 40th Street, New York 


ity. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 
ccens, Illinois, June 19, 20, 21, 22 and 
23, 1922. “eadquarters, Hotel Sher- 


Delaware. 

Fire completely destroyed Redgrave 
Brothers’ Hardware store, located in 
the Opera House Building, Middle- 
town. The loss is estimated at $2,500. 

Illinois. 

Kenneth Dicks has purchased the 
Snow and Snow Hardware Company 
at Broadlands. The new firm will 
be known as the Kenneth Dicks Hard- 
ware Company. 

Herbert Smith has purchased the 
interest of his uncle, B. W. Smith, in 
the H. L. and B. W. Smith Hardware 
Company at Jacksonville. 

Indiana. 

The Prillaman and McKinley Hard- 
ware store at Upland has been sold 
to J. N. Hulce of Marion. 

Spohn Brothers of Walton have 
moved their hardware stock to the 
building formerly occupied by the Al- 
vin Thomas Farm Supply Company. 

Iowa. 

The Moore Hardware Company of 
Monona has been sold to Kurdel- 
meyer and Ulish. 

The Weis Implement and Motor 
Company of Cedar Rapids have 
opened a hardware store at that place. 

The hardware stock of Frank Ped- 
dycoart of Marble Rock has _ been 
sold to the Marble Rock Hardware 
Company. 

Michigan. 

The Charlevoix Hardware Com- 
pany of Charlevoix has merged its 
business into a stock company with 
an authorized capital stock of $30,- 
000. 

The Wilcox Hardware Company at 
113 West Maumee Street, Adrian, has 
been damaged by fire. 

Charles F. Lewis of Pentwater has 
sold his hardware store to Allen H. 
Williams of Ludington. 

Minnesota. 

L. J. Zimmer of Waverly has sold 
his hardware stock to Mr. Pearson. 

H. A. Boe, one of the oldest active 
business men in Northfield, has sold 
his hardware store in the postoffice 
building to his former clerk, Oscar 
Donaldson, and William Hall. 

New York. 

L. E. Hope has sold his interest in 
the Palmer-Hope Hardware Com- 
pany, Fulton, to L. A. Palmer. The 
business will be conducted by J. Q. 
and L. A. Palmer. 





It takes a lot of switching to get 
some boys on the right track. 
* a ok 
Don’t be so foolish as to be afraid 
to ask a customer who is behind to 
settle up. You're entitled to the 
money. Go and get it. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


Many amateur gardeners experi- 
ence disappointment in their first 
attempts at producing vegetables 
for their tables. 

Much of the disappointment is 
due to poor seed which lacks germi- 


ia. 
It’s Time 
to Plant 


Do not plant in vam First 
equip yourself with reliable 
Wimmer tools—then buy 
seeds that you are sure will 
Let us supply you 





grow 
with 


Ferry 
Seeds 


Garden 
Tools 


PHONE RED 4562 OR 
CALL AT 


The North End Store 


WIMMER 
HARDWARE 


2206 CENTRAL AVENUE 
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Therefore, it is a good thing in 
an advertisement such as that of 
Wimmer Hardware Company, re- 
produced herewith from the Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque, Iowa, to 
put emphasis on the reliability of 
seeds and tools. 

This advertisement 





features a 


widely advertised brand of seeds 
and, therefore, from this fact de- 
rives help in creating an impression 
of trustworthiness and confidence. 


Although it lacks the virtue of 
price quotations, the advertisement 
of John McFadden Company, re- 
produced herewith from the Santa 
Anna Daily Register, Santa Anna, 
California, has the advantage. of 
calling the attention of the prospec- 
tive customer to an example of fine 


builders’ hardware furnished and 





NOTICE THE FINE 
HARDWARE 


All the Builders’ Hardware in the New Yost 
Theater was furnished and installed by The Mc- 
Fadden Hardware Co. Those who are wanting 
such work are asked to inspect this job. 

The materials from which you may s-lect at 
this store are practically unlimited. We have a 
perfect solution for every problem you may have 
in plumbing, heating or builders’ hardware. 


We'll Do As Fine a Job 
For You At the Minimum 
of Expense 








The Winchester Store This is the place to get your 





in Santa Ans money's werth in garden tools 








installed by this company in one of 
the theaters of the town. 

Prospective customers, who want 
a similar grade of work are asked 
to inspect that job. 

Then they are assured that the 
John McFadden Company will do 
as fine a job for them at the mini- 
mum of expense. 

The mentioning of the work al- 
ready done for the New Yost Thea- 
ter individualizes this advertise- 
ment and gives it pulling power. 

In the newspaper where it ap- 
peared, this advertisement occupied 
a space 6% by 5% inches. 

¢<¢s 


Before the more absorbing labors 
of the fields take the waking hours 
of the farmer, he devotes consider- 
able time in the spring to putting 


his place in shape for the activities 
of the growing season. 

Therefore, this is a good time of 
the year to advertise wiré fencing. 

The Haberman Hardware Com- 
pany does so with good effect in 
the copy reproduced herewith from 
the Marion Star, Marion, Ohio. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 






























































MADE BY 


American 
Steel &WireCo. 


A sound, substantial, enduring 
fence, built on elastic, hinged-joint: 
principle—the most scientific, prac- 
tical and perfect fence principle 
known. It yields to great and sud- 
den pressure but returns again to the 


original sliape. i 
horoughly galvanized and pro» 


tected against weather. 
FOR SALE BY 


Haberman 
Hardware Co. 


QUALITY, SERVICE. 


The advertisement is evidently 
an electro supplied by the manufac- 
turers and it sets forth in brief and 








convincing phrases the best of the 
selling arguments in favor of Amer- 
ican fence, made by American Steel 
and Wire Company. 

* * * 


Measure value by results. 
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Annual Convention of National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association Approves Installation Code. 


This Act of the Convention Marks the Beginning of an Era 
of Closer Cooperation Between Manufacturers and Dealers. 


HE ninth annual convention of 

the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Association 
was held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 
14th and 20th with an attendance 
of over 80 per cent of the member- 
ship. 

The sub-committee of the joint 
legislative committee was in ses- 
sion all Tuesday preceding the con- 
vention and succeeded in complet- 
ing its recommendation for the long 
hoped for Installation Code which 
was presented and adopted at the 





Irving L. Jones, 
Re-elected President. 


Thursday session and will be pub- 
lished in full as soon as the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors and the Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association 
have passed upon it. 

Great credit is due to the sub- 
committee for the care with which 
this Code has been worked out, and 
when it is finally passed upon and 
approved by the three other bodies, 
one of the most important steps 
will have been taken toward the 
lasting progress of the warm air 
heating industry. =e 
It is recognized that this Code 


may not be perfect and that it may 
be subject to changes, such as time 
and practices may necessitate, but 
as it stands now, it represents what 
the manufacturers of warm air 
heating apparatus believe can be 
recommended as a fair and reason- 
able guide for good installation. 

Wednesday Morning’s Session. 

Wednesday morning session was 
called to order by President I. L. 
Jones promptly at 10:30 o’clock. 

Secretary Allen W. Williams 
read a number of communications 
and presented the application for 
membership of the Eaglesfield Ven- 
tilator Company, Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of wood registers, 
which was approved. 

E. S. Moncrief, E. M. Stollen- 
meyer and “Jim” Dougherty acted 
as sergeants-at-arms. 

President Jones appointed Fred 
Will and George Harms to draft 
suitable resolutions in memory of 
the late John McClary, of the Mc- 
Clary Company, Hamilton, one of 
the Canadian members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

W. D. Cover and D. E. McCabe 
were appointed to act as committee 
on Auditing. 

James M. Triggs, Edward Nor- 
ris, T. E. Henry and G. J. Close 
were appointed to prepare list of 
nominees for the election of officers. 

In his annual message President 
Jones emphasized the fact that each 
manufacturer makes his own prices 
and that for this reason they all 
make their own competition. 

He laid stress upon the necessity 
for making the selling price cover 
all costs—cost of making, cost of 
selling, overhead cost—and a fair 
profit besides. 

He stated it as his firm convic- 
tion that the research work done 
at the University of Illinois, under 
the.auspices of the Association, by 
Professor A. C. Willard and his 


able assistants, Professors S. V. 
Day and A. P. Kratz, has increased, 
and will continue to do so, the re- 
gard of the general public for warm 
air heating. 

In his closing remarks the Presi- 
dent gave expression of his appreci- 
ation of the other officers, and espe- 
cially Secretary Williams for their 
hearty cooperation. 

He also voiced the gratitude of 
the Association for the excellent 
work accomplished by the Legisla- 














Allen W. Williams, 
Re-elected Secretary. 


tive Committee which under the 
able leadership of Mr. Norris has 
produced an Installation Code 
which it is felt will do much 
toward improving the standing of 
the industry as a whole. 

The reports of Treasurer John 
Kerch and Secretary Allen W. Wil- 
liams were then read and approved. 
The Treasurer’s report shows a 
good working balance and a care- 
ful handling of the funds. 

Excerpts from the Secretary’s 
report follow: 

Report of A. W. Williams. 


It would seem that in 1921 the total 
number of furnaces made and sold by 
manufacturers was somewhere near 60 
per cent of the number made and sold 
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in 1920. It may be the total installed 
was somewhat in excess of this as 
dealers bought cautiously and cut their 
stock down as much as possible. 

During the year I have heard what 
appears to me to certainly be extrava- 
gant statements as to the number of 
furnaces made and sold each year. As 
these are misleading and harmful | 
have endeavored to correct such false 
impressions, although in the absence of 
comprehensive statistics this could only 
be done in a general way. 

Despite the fact that the Secretary of 
Commerce has encouraged the coopera- 
tion of Trade Associations in collecting 
statistics the aversion or indifference 
to furnishing them is still marked and 
I believe that until the government itself 
sends out a questionnaire and receives 
and tabulates the answers the informa- 
tion it is possible to gather can be 
neither complete nor satisfactory. 

Under the heading of statistics it is 





tins have been issued through my office 
advising the members as to the pro- 
gram and results of our Research Work 
and many copies of the printed bulletins 
relative to our Research activity have 
been furnished to our members. 

This activity under the direction of 
Professor Willard, and with the help 
ot his able assistants has from the first 
commanded respect, but as this work 
kas approached and reached the prac- 
tical stage, and we can say that our 
Engineering data is soundly based on 
Research Work, the interest in it has 
increased wonderfully not only on the 
part of our membership, but of Heating 
Engineers, their organization, Archi- 
tects and Installers. 

Professor Willard has again demon- 
strated how practical he is for during the 
depression in business conditions, while 
he has not permiitted the work to drag, 
he has at the same time executed it with 
careful economy. I mention this because 
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tilating Engineers, the National Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacturing Association, 
and others, resulted in the publication 
this year of a revised, recommended, un- 
prejudiced ordinance for the construc- 
tion of chimneys by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

The use of our copyrighted trade mark 
continues to grow. Many electrotypes 
have been furnished the members dur- 
ing the past year. I am reminding you 
again this year that the more the trade 
mark is used by the membership the 
more it will mean. 

During the year it was my privilege 
to attend by invitation the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association held in Pitts- 
burgh, and to address them as the rep- 
resentative of our Association. A sim- 
ilar invitation was accepted from the 
Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors Associ- 
ation. I have also kept in touch with 
all other kindred organizations by con- 





Everett B. Langenberg, 
New Vice-President. 


W. G. Wise, 
Executive Committee. 





interesting to note that the introduction 
of the Warm Air Furnace dates back 
some eighty years, and one authority 
estimates 3,000,000 residences in the 
United States are equipped with them. 
In other words 60 per cent of home 
dwellings that use a single heater are 
heated with Warm Air. 

As you well know, during 1921 the 
cost of our supplies and materials was 
reduced to some extent—that is, the 
market showed a decline. There was 
also a comparatively small reduction in 
the price of labor; however, the manu- 
facturers of Warm Air Furnaces and 
accessories found to their sorrow that 
any such decline was more than offset 
by a heavy increase in the percentage 
of overhead expenses due to the less- 
ened volume of business. 

I have visited our Reasearch Work 
at the University of Illinois three times 
during the past year and have by re- 
quest. also met with the Advisory Com- 
mittee who have certainly been most 
faithful. 

During the past year frequent bulle- 


perhaps in a better position to realize it 
than the membership, and it is the largest 
item in our budget. 

It is well known to you all that during 
1921 that a demand for our goods showed 
little improvement as a rule until the 
first of August, and while trade was also 
much below normal during the last quar- 
ter as well, it fell off to almost nothing 
in December. This in a measure was 
due to the fact that lower prices were 
expected. They became a reality the first 
of the present year. 

Despite the fact that the worst con- 
ditions that our industry ever experienced 
prevailed during 1921 improvéments in 
details of construction are noted and 
the field for our goods extended in a 
marked degree to the larger and better 
class of homes. 

The construction press of the country 
seemed unanimous in the opinion that 
home building will approach normal dur- 
ing 1922. 

As reported to you, the cooperation of 
our Association as well as that of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 


stant correspondence throughout the 
year. 

Again the sincere thanks of our or- 
ganization and entire furnace. industry 
are due to the trade press for a very 
generous publicity. It has been of the 
kind that money can not buy. 

Progress has been made by our As- 
sociation since our last annual conven- 
tion and the very fact that unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions have existed 
together with our activities have made 
it a busy one for our organization. 

President Jones has constantly and en- 
thusiastically watched and guided the 
affairs of the Association. I am grate- 
ful to him and to all of the officers and 
to each member for the support, ad- 
vice and help they have _ unselfishly 
given me in discharge of my duties. 
The possibilities for work that our or- 
ganization can do are greater than ever. 
Your suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism are needed and always most wel- 
come, as they advance our objects and 
aims and improve the service of the 
Secretary’s office. 
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Jesse M. McHenry followed with 
a talk on inconsistencies in furnace 
ratings, after which P. J. Dougherty 
made a partial report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Warm Air 
lurnace Research. 





James M. Triggs, President of the 
Midland Furnace Club. 


Recess was taken at 1:00 o'clock 
for lunch and the afternoon session 
was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
J. M. Triggs, President of the Mid- 
land Club, who called upon Robert 
EK. Belt of the American Malleable 
Castings Association, to speak on 
“Foundry Costs.” 

Mr. Belt emphasized the fact that 
the smaller margin of profit of to- 
day makes it necessary to know 
‘more definitely the real cost of mak- 
ing castings. 

He said that while a uniform 
method of cost finding is the best 
means of finding a true basis for 
comparison, the system should be 
made to fit the individual plant and 
not the other way. 

Mr. Stephenson, formerly secre- 
tary and cost expert of the National 
Association of Stove Manufactur- 
ers, spoke briefly on the results ob- 
tained through the work of that 
Association along these lines. 
Professor A. C. Willard of the 
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University of Illinois, where the 
research work is being carried on 
under his supervision, then gave 
a general outline of the results so 
far obtained. 


Excerpts from Professor Willard’s 
Paper. 


The opportunity for this activity was 
one which seldom comes to. any industry. 
The University of Illinois where the 
work is conducted has afforded an un- 
equalled laboratory and equipment with 
competent supervision. The results will 
be reliable, unbiased and practical en- 
gineering data that will make for better 
goods, better installations and an in- 
creased popularity of warm air heating. 
It will also clear away many uncertain 
and disputed questions and bring to 
light some rather surprising’ informa- 
tion. 

It will soon be possible to run tests 
on heaters and accessories for the in- 
dividual members. 

The University and the Association ex- 
tend to every manufacturer in our in- 
dustry a cordial invitation to inspect the 
research work at any time. 

Some of the Objects of the Investiga- 
tion. 

(1) To determine the efficiency and 
capacity of commercial warm air furn- 
aces under conditions similar to those 
existing in actual installations with 
leaders, stacks and registers to form a 
complete system. 

(2) To determine satisfactory and 
simple methods for rating furnaces so 
that the proper size and type of furnace 
can be definitely selected for the service 
required. 

(3) To determine methods of in- 
creasing the efficiency and capacity of 
furnace heating equipment and the ad- 
vantages or desirability of certain types 
of design. 

(4) To determine the heat losses in 
furnace heating systems and the value 
of insulating materials as affecting the 
economy of the furnace or the leaders 
and stacks, and finally of the system as 
a whole. 

(5) To determine the proper sizes 
and proportions of leaders, stacks and 
registers supplying air to first, second 
and third floors. 

(6) To determine the friction losses 
in the cold air or recirculating ducts 
and registers and their proper size, pro- 
portions and arrangement or location. 

(7) To make a study and comparison 
of outside and inside air circulation 
as affecting the economy and operation 
of furnace systems.” 

From his remarks as well as from 


the statements by his associates, 
Professors S. V. Day and A. P. 
Kratz, it is evident that the work 
is well toward completion and that 
before long it will be possible for 
manufacturers to state specifically 
and accurately what any size of a 
warm air furnace can be expected 
to do under specified conditions 
and what size of apparatus and sup- 
plies can be safely recommended 
for efficient and economical heat- 
ing under given conditions. 
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Dinner Great Success. 

The annual dinner was a splen- 
did success. The menu was excel- 
lent and there was just enough 
variety in the entertainment fea- 
tures to make them thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

A vote of thanks was extended 
to the members of the Entertain- 
ment Committee for the happy 
combination they had accomplished. 

“Dick” Moncrief was chairman 
and was ably assisted by E. M. Stol- 
lenmeyer, E. C. Fox, W. D. Cover, 
Fred C. Noll, Charles Seelbach, T. 
IE. Henry and Allen W. Williams. 

Owing to the death of his mother 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, was absent. His 
paper on “The Dealer’s Viewpoint” 
was read by Secretary Williams. 
Extracts from Paper By Edwin L. 

Seabrook. 


Preeminently the great problem be- 
fore the American. manufacturers is 
economic production. Waste must be 





Arthur P. Lamneck, 
President of National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Con- 

tractors. 


eliminated, and there is much of it, 
production must be increased and the 
unit cost lessened. 

When prices began to ascend with the 
outbreak of the war, there was much 
discussion on the part of some political 
economists about the whole world go- 
ing to a higher price level and stay- 
ing there. Perhaps this may be true 
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from the wage standpoint, but the fact 
remains that the more any article costs 
the less will be the demand. Lessen the 
cost of any product, particularly those 
contributing to health or comfort, and 
the demand will increase in proportion 
as the cost decreases. 

The sudden stop to buying in the 
summer of 1920 was due almost~ en- 
tirely to one outstanding fact—the cost 
ot production had gone _ beyond the 
ability of the would-be customer to buy. 
The demand for the product of your 
foundries and factories today is in evi- 
dence, people want and need it, but is 
latent. It would be just as great, if 
not greater, than ever, but the buying 
power has not caught up with the pro- 
duction cost. Economic production is 
the great problem that faces American 
manufacturers today. Solve this and the 
selling part will take care of itself. 

The dealer is intensely interested in 
the factory production cost of your 
product. The producer who uses the 
most improved machinery, employs the 
best engineering talent, superintendents 
and mechanics, and makes an intensive 
study of production costs, will undoubt- 
edly lead over a less careful production 
management, and the business in any 
line will go to him who produces the 
hest article at the least cost. 

A study of many articles will show 
that they have gradually lessened in 
cost as the quantitv has increased, yet 
the price of labor in the production in- 
stead of decreasing has increased. 

For half a generation before the war, 
the cost of labor rose steadily, and yet 
there were scores of articles that either 





E. S. Moncrief, 
Chairman of Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 


declined in price or remained stationary. 
New methods of production and the 
great quantities produced made this 
possible. We often hear of an inten- 
sive selling campaign—one was staged 
a few days ago by one of your mem- 
bers. What about an intensive produc- 
tion campaign, a study to find leaks, 
eliminate waste, useless handling, lost 
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time paid for but nothing produced ? 
Do your production records show the 
leaks and wastes? 

Probably no other feature from the 
dealer’s standpoint is so important as 
the methods by which your product 
finally reaches the consumer. Probably 
nothing has given rise to so much con- 
tention as some features of these mar- 
keting methods. The dealer feels, and 
quite rightly so, that he is the medium 
through which your product should fin- 
ally be placed in the hands of the con- 
sumer. This is a marketing principle 
that is as old as modern business 
methods. 

If the manufacturer wishes to assume 
the function of manufacturing and that 
cf dealer, installing, and stays within 
these lines, that is his privilege, but 
when he undertakes to manufacture and 
sell the dealer and at the same time 
attempts to take the dealer’s custom- 
ers away from him, he is overstepping 
the bounds, from the dealer’s view- 
point, of legitimate business practices. 

The reputation of a furnace is made 
or unmade by the installer. The buy 
er may not know good from bad in 
stallation, but he knows good service 
from a furndce. The furnace itself gets 
the credit or the blame. A member oi 
a paint manufacturers’ association once 
said: “We can not afford. to have a 
paint manufacturer, even though he is 
not a member, making poor paint; his 
product would reflect on all of us.” 

The investment in a heating plant is 
a long time one. It faces the buyer 
every day for a large portion of the 
year for a number of years. It does not 
wear out easily like a garment and e\ 
erything connected with it but a pass 
ing memory, or forgotten altogether. 

Rating the installation ability of the 
installer might well find some place in 
your business procedure as well as de- 
termining his financial rating before 
opening the account. 

Publicity in marketing warm air furn- 
aces in the viewpoint of the dealer will 
be a necessity if the industry is to 
keep pace with other lines of heating. 
If the warm air furnace is nationall) 
used, is a national necessity, then it 
ought to have national publicity in some 
form. The story is told of Wrigley, 
the chewing gum man, that an acquaint- 
ance approached him on a train one 
day and told him he was wasting money 
by advertising. This thought of his 
friend was induced by the sight of so 
many billboards with Wrigley’s Chew- 
ing Gum and full page magazine ads. 
Mr. Wrigley asked his friend what 
would happen if the engine were cut off 
the train on which they were riding. 
The reply was: “I suppose it would 
coast awhile and stop.” Mr. Wrigley 
said: “You have my answer as to why 
[ advertise. If I should cease adver- 
tising, my business would coast awhile 
and stop.” The president of the old 
Federal Furnace League, of which you 
are a successor, made the statement that 
in one year there was more money spent 
by a single firm advertising chewing 
gum than was spent by all the inter- 
ests combined in advertising, warm air 
furnaces. 

Publicity has sold more high-grade 
plumbing, placed more steam, hot water 
and other similar heating systems in 
homes than all other factors combined. 
Publicity, from the dealer’s viewpoint, 
is not the least of the features that en- 
ter into the future prosperity of the 
warm air furnace business. He feels 
that it is up to the members of this 
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association, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, to lead the way. When the 
way is opened there is every reason to 
believe with intelligent effort, diligently 
applied, that the dealer will catch the 
proper viewpoint and follow. 

From the dealer’s viewpoint it is 
mighty important as to just what your 
furnace will do in generating heat units 





John V. Patten, 
Executive Committee. 


and how he shall determine the amount 
of heat generated, or whatever term you 
care to use to designate the amount of 
heat a furnace will produce. Shall it 
be by grate area or the fire pot diameter, 
the amount of coal consumed per hour, 
or the square inches of outlets at the 
furnace bonnet? Let us have some 
one accurate method of determining a 
furnace capacity and every one adhere 
to it. 

The dealer wants you to be interested 
in his problems, understand them, also 
his efforts to do his part in promoting 
the industry, and above all, in his local, 
state and national associations. He will 
welcome, I am sure, suggestions and 
helps in any form. It should be borne 
in mind that a great majority of deal- 
ers did not have the benefit of a busi- 
ness training before they started in 
business. They are graduates of the 
mechanics’ bench and not business col- 
leges or business offices. Yet from a 
credit standpoint I believe there is less 
money lost by supply houses through 
the sheet metal contractors than any 
other industry of its size in the coun- 
try. 

You are continually studying and ap- 
plying methods of business conduct. 
Why not pass helpful suggestions, such 
as credits, collections, selling plans, pub- 
licity, on to the dealer? 

In conclusion, the dealer can find 
much to commend in your activities to 
promote the heating business. He must 
realize, if he gives the matter any 
thought, that you have taken hold of 
some difficult problems in real earnest, 
and that you are not sparing either time 
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or expense in seeking their solution. I 
am sure he is alive to the work you have 
accomplished and what you have laid 
out for the future. Your interests and 
his are tied together in a bundle, but 
in the very nature of things you must 
lead the way. If you catch his view- 
point, which cannot be disregarded with 
safety, you can count upon his whole- 
hearted cooperation in your plans for 
extending: and bettering a business that 
is mutual-to both. 

Jesse ‘Van Camp rendered sev- 


eral barytone solos in a_ highly 
pleasing manner, after which Dr. 
John Wagner spoke on “Some 
Things Our Association Must 
Stand For.” 

Dr. Wagner called on the mem- 
bers to show a united stand for 
honesty of purpose—honesty in 
production, honesty in selling, hon- 
esty in advertising. 

He voiced the sentiment that in- 
discriminate price cutting was 
harmful—not only to the trade in 
general, but to the price cutter him- 
self. 

After short remarks by R. C. 
Cook, Edward Norris and J. H. 
Hussie, E. B. Langenberg, who 
performed the duties of toastmaster 
very efficiently and pleasingly, ad- 
journed this very enjoyable session 
of the convention. 

Thursday Sessions. 

At the Thursday morning ses- 
sion Professor Kratz, spoke on 
“Functions of Humidity,” pointing 
out the advantages gained by a re- 
liable supply of moisture in con- 
nection with the warm air furnace, 
stating that not only is less actual 
heat required with a high relative 
humidity than is present in a room 
heated by ordinary means, but the 
degree of physical comfort is 
greater within the points of 35 to 
50 per cent. 

Professor Kratz called attention 
to the warm air furnace recently 
brought out by a manufacturer 
which has a water reservoir below 
the ash pit. This furnace is said 
to be capable of evaporating about 
26 gallons of water in 24 _ hours 
which Professor Kratz stated is ap- 
proximately the amount required 
for a 30x 30x18 foot house in 

order to maintain a relative humid- 
ity in extremely cold weather of 
fifty per cent at an inside tempera- 
ture of between 65 and 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
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Frank J. Crow, Credit Man- 
ager of the Monitor Stove Com- 
pany, spoke on “Credit Granting,” 
parts of his very instructive address 


are given herewith: 


The growth in selling has been a 
peculiar one. Nor is its origin diffi- 
cult to imagine. In early days, the 
shoe cobbler made his own _ shoes, 
and his surplus was sold ‘to his 
neighbors. The weaver of cloth made 
his own clothing and possibly ex- 
changed it for shoes to the cobbler. 
But, the steam engine came in, in- 
dustry became organized and where 
formerly the weaver could operate 
one loom, now he found that his pro- 
duction was unlimited. The condi- 
tion which we describe as Division 
of Labor entered, and instead of per- 
forming all operations in making a 
product, we find certain men_per- 
forming certain tasks. So, too, is the 
evolution of the credit man due to 
the changed conditions generally. 
The market of the manufacturer of 
necessity became larger, for he had 
a larger production to sell, and where 
previously he sold to his neighbor, 
now we find him selling to compara- 
tive strangers. Thus’ entered the 
first credit man, or perhaps more 
properly we should say, the elements 
of what we now know as the credit 
man. This function was originally 
performed by the manufacturer him- 
self, but later was delegated to an- 
other. But this element we _ call 
credit has been in existence for a 
longer time than simply back to the 
Industrial Revolution. In _ fact it 
dates back into the misty past when 
the first sale or barter of an article 
was made in a promise of exchange 
in the future. 

You would like to forget this item 
of credit, but you cannot eliminate it, 
if you would. There is no need of 
our discussing the tremendous im- 
portance of this thing we call Credit. 
All are agreed that the business of 
the world today is carried on the 
shoulders of this invisible, intangible, 
yet very real servant. 

The word “credit” is derived from 
the Latin “credo,” meaning, “I be- 
lieve.” And this element of faith, or 
belief, is the very basic foundation 
upon which the credit structure rests. 
It is said that “Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for” and frankly, 
hoping, has seemed to be the only 
thing which the furnace or _ stove 
manufacturer has been able to do 
these last few years. 

We are directly concerned with 
mercantile credit, and more particu- 
larly with that phase which concerns 
our own industry. However, the 
broad general principles remain the 
same in or out of our industry. 

It is the terms on which the prom- 
ise to pay becomes operative that 
really is the serious feature of credit 
in the furnace industry. It has been 
evident in the past few years, par- 
ticularly, ¢ for many manufacturers 
find themselves performing their side 
of the obligation by exchanging the 
goods, while the customer is unable 
to pay when the time appears. Mind 
you, I am not saying the customer 
won't pay, but rather that he can- 
not pay. Perhaps he has not sold 
the stock on hand. Perhaps his bank 
won't lend him money. Perhaps his 
customers can’t or won’t pay him. 
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The fact with which the manufacturer 
is faced is that the customer cannot 
pay. And this brings up the ques- 
tion—is it better to move the stock 
from your warehouse and convert it 
into past due accounts or notes re- 
ceivable, or is it a better asset direct- 
ly under the control of the manufac- 
turer? 

My own conviction is that due to 
the peculiar sales problems present 
in our industry, we have sadly neg- 
lected the importance of adequate 
credit control. Too often are we 
afraid of losing the order by requir- 
ing complete detailed information, 
little realizing the greater danger of 
making shipment. 

I have known of instances where 
the salesman passed upon his own 
credits. I have known of cases 
where pressure brought to bear by 
the sales management resulted in 
shipping the goods. The real basis 
of action of this sort is the feeling 
that the credit man is the “crab” of 
the organization. “He is the deter- 
rent that dampens the ardor of the 
salesman” has been a statement often 
heard. An attitude of this sort is a 
decidedly dangerous one. There is 
not a credit man worthy of the name 
who is not naturally inclined to pass 
any order presented to him, for he 
well realizes that unless he grants 
credit, his firm wiil not make money. 
This credit man is much like the gov- 
ernor on an engine, he functions for 
safety. 

The statement is often heard that 
the sales and _ advertising depart- 
ments in any business are the produc- 
tive departments, and that the credit 
department is only a part of overhead 
expense, is a most unfair and un- 
truthful statement. A _ properly or- 
ganized and_ efficiently conducted 
credit department is a distinct asset 
to any company and will produce re- 
sults as valuable as any salesman- 
ship. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not intend to convey the idea that 
any credit man should be so con- 
servative as to eliminate all credit 
loss. The reasonable goal of any 
credit man is minimum losses with 
maximum sales. It is admitted that 
this isn’t always recognized. In one 
case, not so long ago, a salesman was 
endeavoring to get an order through 
and made the statement that in his 
twenty-eight years of selling, his firm 
had never lost a cent on any of his 
customers. Had he realized what he 
was saying, he would have known 
that his statement was a reflection on 
his salesmanship for it clearly indi- 
cated that he had failed to sell where 
he should have sold, he had been too 
conservative and had neglected a val- 
uable source of profit which exists in 
those accounts not generally sold. A 
wise credit man knows that if he is 
to be productive he must anticipate 
credit loss, and he works accordingly. 

As I take it, my present talk 
should deal only with some of the 
fundamental requirements in credit 
granting. But let me emphasize that 
your credit man should be of such 
calibre that you will discuss your 
problems fully with him. He should 
be in your confidence and should re- 
ceive your complete support. If- he 
is not big enough for your confidence 
and support, then get one who is. 

By wise supervision, your credit 
man may increase your sales year 
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after year, and in channels that have 
proven safe over the period of your 
experience. In this field, the credit 
man may become more than a credit 
man; he really is a financial service 
man. By wise counsel with the cus- 
tomers of his house, he builds up a 
sales outlet that can only result in 
increased sales volume. To do this, 
he must have a thorough knowledge 
of merchandising problems; he 
should be grounded in _ advertising 
and its uses; he should know some- 
thing of store arrangement and loca- 
tion. In short, he should be a mer- 
chandising man, capable of correct- 
ing weaknesses in the affairs of his 
customers, realizing that as he builds 
for the benefit of his customers, even 
more so is he building sales for his 
firm, for the customer does not exist 
who will ignore the claim of that 
credit man’s house. In this phase, 
credit granting has only _ scratched 
the surface. ‘There lies beyond un- 
limited possibilities for growth. 

These problems concern the indi- 
vidual firm alone. It would not be 
well to ignore the tremendous oppor- 
tunity or field for advancement in the 
industry as a whole. When I first 
entered the industry, 1 was amazed 
at the absence of cooperation in credit 
lines. 1 found instead, a suspicion 
that when any manufacturer request- 
ed information on a customer. the 
motives behind the request should 
be determined if possible. This 
led to some rather amusing cir- 
cumstances. For instance, an _ in- 
quiry concerning a _ certain  cus- 
tomer was sent to a competing man- 
ufacturer, and it was determined 
without question, that the firm re- 
ceiving the inquiry immediately sent 
a salesman to see the customer in an 
effort to unsell him on our line. 

Much has been said. concerning the 
degree of cooperation existing on en- 
gineering.and sales problems. Sure- 
ly it should not be said that this as- 
sociation should cooperate in certain 
lines only, and ignore other phases 
equally important. 

The opportunity to cooperate along 
credit lines is all about us; the vision 
can be clearly seen. . In one direction 
alone lies a tremendous field for en- 
deavor. It will directly affect sales 
and will most certainly establish bet- 
ter facilities for understanding. How 
much more would your sales increase 
if you had a time payment plan to 
offer your dealer? A Time Payment 
Plan, backed and really controlled by 
the Association, a plan whereby all 
contributing members might avail 
themselves of the tremendous possi- 
bilities of selling on terms of one or 
more years’ time to pay. This would 
of course, require considerable capi- 
tal, but is not beyond possibility. It 
is not necessary to. dwell’upon this 
further; it was only mentioned as an 
example of what lies beyond. 

There is also’ an opportunity for 
cooperation along the line of dissemi- 
nation of crédit information of an 
economic nature as well as on poor 
accounts. And undoubtedly much 
can be done looking toward a sta- 
bilization of credit conditions in the 
industry generally. 

The industry is a recognized force 
nationally, yet undoubtedly, there is 
a period of tremendous opportunity 
before it. It can fill a larger sphere 


_ of service than ever before, realizing 


that as it serves the dealer organiza- 
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tion, and through them the public, so 
will it grow in esteem and worth. The 
goal is not impossible, but it will 
take unified effort to achieve it. Much 
like the yard engine which met with 
a most peculiar experience. 

Professor J. D. Hoffman of Pur- 
due University, who is chairman of 
the sub-committee which worked 
out the Installation Code, spoke on 
“What Next in Warm Air Fur- 
nace Heating?” 

Excerpts From Address by Professor 
Hoffman. 

The real home of the furnace is in 
the average residence, that costing, 
say, $7,000 or less. In making this 
statement I am not wishing at all to 
place an upper limit upon the field 
of the furnace manufacturer. As a 
matter of fact many furnaces are in- 
stalled in even the best and most 
expensive residences, but while the 
field for such work is practically un- 
limited yet we are obliged to admit 
that the vast majority of the furnace 
heating plants are installed in the 
more modest priced dwellings. This 
is no discredit to the furnace manu- 
facturer, but instead is rather to his 
credit that he is able to supply to the 
trade a first class heating plant that 
may be installed in these residences 
at a lower first cost and that will 
compete in every way with other more 
standardized systems. 

It is a fact that residences of this 
class while under the process of de- 
sign and construction, are noticeably 
deficient in expert supervision and as 
a consequence they are poorly built 


‘and hard to heat. One of our great 


needs in this country and one that is 
facing us at this time because of the 
rapidly decreasing supply of our nat- 
ural fuel resources is better buildings 
to live in. 

In the smaller residence proposi- 
tion, the owner and the contractor 
usually serve as architect and engi- 
neer. In most cases these men are 
uninformed and poor construction 
creeps in, however much they might 
desire the best, but when the building 
is built the error is usually beyond 
repair. 

Most people building residences 
would welcome authoritative informa- 
tion as to how best to construct them. 
This information may come from any 
worthy source, including individual, 
school, society or government and so 
long as the people believe in the hon- 
esty of the autho ity they will profit 
by it. But this is not enough. There 
are some people in whom we repose 
confidence who are willing to trade 
their spirit of fidelity for a few un- 
worthy dollars. These are the people 
who require special attention and 
have to be circumscribed by special 
restrictions. 

The warm air furnace system of 
heat is in active competition with 
steam and hot water heat. When 
placed in a poorly constructed house 
any system of heat may prove to be 
deficient, but of all systems that may 
be installed, the furnace system is at 
the greatest disadvantage. The mo- 
tive force of the air stream entering 
the room from the = register is so 
slight that any unusual opposing 
force may reduce, completely nullify 
or reverse the operation. 

Again, furnace heating is where it 
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is because of the indifference of those 
men who should be most vitally in- 
terested in its advancement. I have 
previously gone on record before this 
society and have expressed myself 
rather strongly wherever opportunity 
presented itself, against the so-called 


4-inch wall stack. This stack is 
placed in a wall having nominal 4- 
inch _ studding. These studs are 


about 3% inches when placed in the 
wall. Reducing this figure by the 
plaster clincher, by the combined 
thickness of the two walls of the 
ventilated stack or by the combined 
thickness of the two walls of the un- 
ventilated stack with proper covering 
and clearance leaves approximately 3 
inches net depth of stack. The studs 
are usually set 16-inch centers, leav- 
ing approximately 14 inches net dis- 
tance between them. The largest 
stack that can be put in this space is 
about 3x 13% inches inside, about 40 
square inches net area, and the stack 
usually considered standard by the 
trade for most upstairs rooms has an 
interior size of 3x12x36 square 
inches. This is one of the vital weak- 
nesses of the furnace heating systems 
throughout the country. I do not 
wish to state that no room can be 
heated well on the second or third 
floor with this size stack, but I do 
wish to go on record again in saying 
that in my own experience as trouble 
man and in the experience of many 
other men who have expressed them- 
selves to me, there are so many resi- 
dent heating plants crippled by the 
4-inch wall stack that it is time to 
consider this a relic of the past and 
install larger ones. 

The average furnace itself, so far 
as I have been able to judge in in- 
vestigating plants already in exist- 
ence, is not our most serious trouble. 
Furnaces, as they are built today, are 
of fair design and are giving good 
service. I do not mean to say that 
the furnace itself can not be im- 
proved. In all probability when Pro- 
fessor Willard has tested out a large 
number of furnaces in _ his testing 
plant at the University of Illinois, he 
will be able to suggest points in de- 
sign, and will be able to compare rat- 
ings in such a way that furnaces may 
become quite standardized. 

The immediate consideration of the 
furnace men of the country is need- 
ed not so much to regulate the fur- 
nace as it is to control the shape, size 
and installation of the leaders, stacks 
and registers. At present there is no 
restriction whatsoever upon any per- 
son who wishes to put in any furnace 
plant in any way he desires. I have 
no special feeling against anyone en- 
tering the furnace game either as a 
manufacturer or installer, but no per- 
son has a right to put out his shingle 
as a furnace man without being able 
to deliver the type and character of 
work that will reflect credit upon the 
furnace heating industry. 

In this connection, a committee has 
been at work for several months in 
an .endeavor to draft a suitable and 
workable code which it is expected 
will be submitted to the various so- 
cieties for approval or rejection. I 
am safe in saying that the code in its 
present form is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to any one member of the com- 
mittee. It is a compromise of its fea- 
tures with all the members. If this 
in its finished form is adopted by all 
the national societies inferested in fur- 
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nace work, and if these societies use 
their influence in promoting it as a 
guide for all furnace heating work, 
the furnace heating industry must of 
necessity take on new life. In some 
parts of the country the code may not 
be entirely sufficient and such sec- 
tions of the country may further safe- 
guard their people by local laws con- 
trolling installation or by the passage 
of license laws requiring the individ- 
ual furnace man to pass an examina- 
tion before he is permitted to prac- 
tice this line in a commercial way. 

The people want to believe in fur- 
nace heating partly because it is the 
simplest in its operation and partly 
because it is the least expensive to in- 
stall. Now it is up to you as furnace 
men to give them a set of rules and 
regulations that will inspire  confi- 
dence. No one will think more of 
your business than you think of it 
yourself. If you think enough of it 
to put it upon a dignified plane others 
will respect it and will come up to 
your level. The people are expectant. 
They are looking toward the national 
societies as never before to help them 
out. What are you men going to do 
about it? 


George Harms expressed his 
high appreciation, as a member of 
the sub-committee, at the work 
done by Professor Hoffman and 
moved that a rising vote of thanks 
be extended to the Professor. The 
motion was seconded by Edward 
Norris who also praised the leader- 
ship of the chairman, his high ideal- 
ism and ability and willingness to 
see the other man’s viewpoint. Both 
stated that the Installation Code, 
as presented, was a direct result of 
Professor Hoffman’s fairness, his 
attitude toward his fellow members 
and his faculty of conciliating opin- 
ions. 

Phillip Wyman spoke on “Place 
and Power of Advertising in Busi- 
ness.” The speaker pointed out the 
tremendous field for warm air fur- 
naces which has not been more than 
scratched and mentioned some of 
the means by which furnace man- 
ufacturers, individually and collec- 
tively, might bring this field to yield 
a greater return in the matter of 
sales. 


I have heard it estimated that there 
are at least 10 million homes in this 
country in climates where heating is 
necessary which have no furnaces. It 
is also estimated that 80 per cent or 
8,000,000 of these homes could be 
equipped with furnaces. If you de- 
veloped this business it would amount 
to over $2,000,000,000—that does not 
include replacements. 

It has been said that if the public 
were educated to replace their inef- 
ficient, ancient equipment with mod- 
ern installations there would be 
enough business to keep the industry 


going for five years, which is another 
$200,000,000. 

Thirdly, because of lack of educa- 
tion the public are tending to buy 
your product on a price basis, getting 
the cheapest installation possible. 
There is an opportunity to put the 
preponderance of business on _ the 
quality equipment through public ap- 
preciation of the ultimate economy of 
scientific heating apparatus. There is 
an investment of about 10 per cent an- 
nually in dollar volume, or 4,000,000. 
Adding these up, we have a potential 
of business which you are now get- 
ting and which you could have if you 
went after it, of $2,204,000,000. 

Let us assume, to be conservative, 
that these figures are an over-state- 
ment and cut them in half, leaving 
roughly $1,000,000,000. Let us assume 
further that other heating equipment 
such as steam and hot water will get 
60 per cent of all business developed, 
leaving 400,000,000 or an amount ten 
times the present annual volume of 
the industry. 

Another fact which I have learned 
is that your industry is a decentral- 
ized industry. It is composed for the 
most part of concerns with sectional 
distribution. Now, decentralization is 
a dangerous thing because it puts local 
manufacturers in a position where 
they cannot employ the same forces 
which a national distributor can em- 
ploy. 

It is a perfectly obvious develop- 
ment of the future that either the 
great national distributors of other 
types of heating equipment will use 
up the business, or else some one who 
has a knowledge or an interest in 
your business who sees the handwrit- 
ing on the wall will go out and build 
up a great national distributing cor- 
poration and employ the forces which 
you cannot employ to secure business, 
or you can cooperate and do the job 
yourselves by mass play. 

Your industry is practically a non- 
advertising industry, as we know ad- 
vertisers today. Just stop and think 
what that means. Last year there 
were over one billion dollars spent in 
advertising. The competition for the 
public attention today is_ perfectly 
tremendous and it means that every 
industry, every business, every move- 
ment has a responsibility to make a 
place for itself in the public mind. 
Otherwise, you are leaving the public 
to form its own opinion with regard 
to the merits, the prices, the relative 
value, and the need for your products. 

Next I learn that one of your prob- 
lems is the lack of standardization and 
the lack of scientific knowledge and 
study of the requirements in each 
case on the part of the merchants 
who sell your products and the work- 
men who make the installations. 

And I am told that there is even 
lack of cooperation among the man- 
ufacturers. Gentlemen, if there was 
ever need for cooperation in an indus- 
try more than there is in this indus- 
try, I have yet to be appraised of it. 
I am as frankly astounded to learn 
that you are passing up the oppor- 
tunity which lies at your door. 

Now what have I to suggest? I 
am going to suggest a definite pro- 
cedure on your part. 

In the first place my investigations 
into practically all of the cooperative 
campaigns and business associations 
of the United States have convinced 
me of one thing and that is that the 
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success of any ccoperative undertak- 
ing is dependent upon one man. 
Those campaigns which have been 
most successful have been largely 
successful because of one man, and 
those which have failed—have failed 
for lack of a strong leader. Ledader- 
ship is the thing. 

Pick out one man in your indus- 
try who enjoys the confidence of the 
entire industry and get him to head 
a committee to study the situation 
and bring forth a plan—and be re- 
sponsible for selling that plan to the 
individual manufacturers. 

Your research work at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is splendid and can 
form the nucleus of both your tech- 
nical instructions to architects and 
builders, and will be a source of facts 
and ideas in your public education. 

First: An _ objective. Why not 
“double the industry by 1927”? 

Second: A leader. 

Third: A _ plan. 

Fourth: Acceptance of the plan and 
pledges from the individual manufac- 
turers. 

Fifth: Organization and advertis- 
ing. 

If you undertake this, let me predict 
that not only can the public be per- 
suaded to install more furnaces, but 
your problems within the industry 
will fall away like paper because the 
trade will cooperate with an impartial 
impersonal cooperative undertaking 
for the good of the public and the in- 
dustry, whereas they are now on the 
defensive and indifferent to your 
companies’ welfare because you are 
in the position of sellers to them. 

Let me sum up by defining adver- 
tising as a means of building public 
opinion for products and services— 
and public opinion is the strongest 
power on earth 





R. W. Menk, President of Western 
Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association. 

R. W. Menk, President of the 
Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, extended an 
invitation to the manufacturers to 
attend the annual meeting of that 
Association, May 15th, in Indian- 
apolis. On behalf of the Nationa? 
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Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, President Arthur P, Lam- 
neck urged that the manufacturers 
be present at the annual conven- 
tion of that body, May 16th to 19th, 
also at Indianapolis. 

Professor F. Paul Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Research Bureau of 
the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, spoke 
briefly, commending the Associa- 
tion upon the splendid work which 
it is carrying on at the University 
of Illinois. He also called atten- 
tion to the many experiments now 
being carried on by other bodies 
pertaining to the better construc- 
tion of homes. , 

After lunch Edward Norris, 
chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, reviewed the movement 
which resulted in the organization 
of the joint committee to formu- 
late an installation code, pointing 
cut that by the personal interchange 
of views it had been possible to 
conciliate differences of opinions 
on what at first appeared to be the 
most vital matters, but which after 
all proved to be of relatively minor 
importance, and that as a result 
there was now to be presented for 
epproval a code, which it was felt 
would meet the views so far as 
possible at this time of manufac- 
turers, engineers and installers. 

Mr. Norris gave praise to the 
sub-committee for its arduous 
labors, as well as for the result ob- 
tained. 

The members of the sub-commit- 
tee are as follows: 

Professor J. D. Hoffman, E. B. 
Langenberg and Jesse M. Mc- 
Heavy for the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

C. L. Lyman for the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association. 

George Harms, for the Western 
Warm Air Furnace and Supply 
Association, 

John H. Hussie, for the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors. 

Secretary Langenberg, of the 
sub-committee, presented the In- 
stallation which was fully discussed 
and adopted section by section. 
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after changes had been made upon 
suggestions by P. J. Dougherty and 
I. R. Still of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Warm Air Furnace Re- 
search. 

Upon motion by Edward Norris 
the sub-committee was continued 
so as to take action upon such mat- 
ters as might come up during the 
coming year. 

J. M. Triggs, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented 
the following report which was 
adopted by unanimous vote : 

President: Irving L. Jones, Utica, 
New York. 

Vice-president: E. B. 
berg, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer: John Kerch, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Allen W. Williams, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: D. Rait 
Richardson, New York City; W. 
G. Wise, Akron, Ohio; John VY. 
Patton, Sycamore, Illinois, and 
John Fry, Detroit, Michigan. 

R. W. Menk cited the case of 
the electrical interests in Cleveland 
who by cooperation have made it 
possible to increase the sale of elec- 
He also urged 


Langen- 


trical merchandise. 
that action be expedited on the mat- 
ter of constructing a real residence 
for testing purposes. 

At the suggestion of E. B. Lan- 
genberg, the sub-committee was em- 
powered to have 500,000 copies of 
the Installation Code printed as 
soon as it has been approved by 
the other three bodies at their meet- 
ings this summer. 

Copies will then be 
manufacturers to all installers and 


mailed by 


prospective purchasers of furnaces 
and a copy sent with each furnace 
shipped. 

After short remarks on business 


conditions by Harry A. Miller, 
Morrison, Illinois; R. C. Cook, 
New York City, and J. M. Triggs, 
Huntington, Indiana, President 
Jones declared the convention ad- 
journed. 


It is safe to state that this, the 
Ninth Convention of the Associa- 
tion, will stand in the records as 
one of the most important gather- 
ings and that the recommendations 
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made will have far reaching results 
in promoting the industry. 








Furnace Casing and Front 


Are Patented. 


Under number 1,410,789, Harry 
L. Wood, Dowagiac, Michigan, as- 
signor to Premier Warm Air Heat- 
er Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, 
a Corporation of Michigan, has 
been granted United States patent 


1,410,789. 








rights for a furnace casing and 
front described herewith: 

In a furnace the combination 
with a cast metal front plate formed 
of upper and lower sections, a sheet 
metal casing formed of upper and 
lower sections, an iron ring between 
said sheet metal sections and pin 
and loop joints connecting the ends 
of said ring with the front plate. 


Engineers Will Hold Semi-Annual 
Meeting in Two Cities. 


Announcement is made by C. W. 
Obert, secretary American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, New York City, that the 
Council of the Society has selected 
for the Semi-Annual Meeting of 
1922, a Two-City Meeting 
embracing June 5, 6, and 7 in Buf- 
falo, New York, and 8, 9, and to 
in Detroit, Michigan. Secretary 
Obert writes: 

“The headquarters in Buffalo 
will be at the Hotel Iroquois while 
in Detroit, the headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Wolverine, the trip 
from Buffalo to Detroit to be on the 
palatial steamer Detroit III, of the 
Detroit and Buffalo Line, which is 
the largest steamer on the Great 
Lakes. 

“The registration headquarters 
of the meeting will open in Buffalo 
on Monday noon, June 5, the ses- 
sions of the meeting commencing 


plan 
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Tuesday, the 6th, on which there 
will be two professional sessions 
followed by an outing at the Buf- 
falo Auto Club, which will embrace 
a dinner at the Club followed by 
dancing in the evening. Wednes- 
day will open with a professional 
session in the forenoon with ex- 
cursions to industrial plants in the 
afternoon, the entire party embark- 
ing in the evening on the steamer 
for Detroit. 

“Upon arrival at Detroit on 
Thursday morning, the entire party 
will be conveyed and registered at 
the Wolverine Hotel, after which a 
professional session of the meeting 
will be held. 

“Professional sessions in Detroit 
are scheduled also for Friday and 
Saturday mornings, but the after- 
noons of Thursday and Friday are 
to be held open for excursions to 
the public school buildings and to 
industrial plants. 

“On Friday evening there will 
be a Dinner-Dance and Entertain- 
ment at the Lockmoor Club, and on 
the Saturday afternoon following 
adjournment, the members will at- 
tend a League baseball game.” 





Carbon Monoxide Poisoning May 
Come from Leaky Furnace. 


Although serious cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning from a leaky 
warm air heater are comparatively 
rare, nevertheless the dealer and in- 
staller should be acquainted with the 
principal facts in this connection. 

Here are extracts from a recent 
bulletin of the Chicago Health De- 
partment on the subject: 

Health authorities have noticed 
for a long time the increasing fre- 
quency of deaths due to monoxide 
gas asphyxiation. In fact, deaths 
due to this cause are now among 
the most frequent of industrial ac- 
cidents. 

The dangerous character of car- 
bon monoxide gas may be readily 
understood when it is explained that 
it is a product of incomplete com- 
bustion and is without color, odor 
or taste. This accounts for the fact 
that its presence is frequently un- 
suspected in many places where it 
exists. It may be found in any 


building having a leaky furnace or 
chimnéy, or a gas stove without flue 
connections, or owing to leaks in 
the mains or pipes wherever water 
gas is stored or used. 

It has been found that the ex- 
haust gases of gasoline automobiles 
contain from four to twelve per 
cent of carbon monoxide, which ex- 
plains why during the past year 
there have been a number of deaths 
in Chicago from this cause. It is 
exceedingly dangerous to run an 
automobile in a garage with the 
doors closed; in fact, there have 
been many cases throughout the 
country where men have been found 
dead in their garages and with the 
motors still running. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered by the U. S. Public Health 
experts as to the things that should 
be done along the lines of first aid 
to one found overcome with gas poi- 
soning. The first step is to get the 
victim away from the atmosphere 
of carbon monoxide which he is 
breathing. The next is to supply 
him with oxygen. The first may 
be done by getting the patient im- 
mediately into the fresh air; but as 
only one-fifth of air is oxygen, it is 
important that pure oxygen should 
be administered as soon as possible. 
The oxygen should be given through 
an inhaler, similar to an anzsthet- 
ic mask, or the type of army face 
mask which can be fastened over 
the patient’s mouth and nose or en- 
tire face. Of course, a physician 
should be called at once; and if an 
inhaler is not at hand, he may give 
oxygen through a nasal catheter; 
or in the absence of any of these 
accessories, it can be sprayed direct- 
ly from the tank into the patient’s 
face. It should be started as soon 
as he is removed from the carbon 
monoxide, and should be kept up 
for at least twenty minutes. 

“Place the person on his abdo- 
men; remove from the mouth all 
foreign bodies, such as false teeth, 
tobacco or gum; see that the tongue 
is forward; turn his head to one 
side and rest it on his forearm, so 
that the mouth and nose will not 
come in contact with the ground, 
and extend the other arm forward. 
If the person is thin, prepare a pad 
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of folded clothing or blankets and 
place it under the lower part of his 
chest. Do not make this pad too 
thick. Do not wait to loosen the 
victim’s clothing, but begin artifi- 
cial respiration without delay. All 
tight clothing from the  victim’s 
neck, waist and chest should be re- 
moved and blankets, hot water bot- 
tles or hot bricks, well wrapped in 
paper or cloth, should be placed on 
the person.” 





Patent Rights Are Granted 
for Warm Air Heater. 


Under number 1,411,037, Julius 
B. Koehler, Cincinnati, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Monitor Stove Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, a Corpora- 
tion of Ohio, has been granted 
United States patent rights for the 
warm air heater described here- 
with: 

In a hot air furnace, a heater 
having forwardly projecting snouts, 
a plurality of concentric casings 
about said heater, spaced from one 
another and from said heater, com- 
bining to provide three vertical air 
passages connecting at their bases, 
the inner casings thereof angled to 
connect with the outer casing at op- 
posite sides of said snouts, and a 
spaced double-wall cross-partition 











above said snouts, joining said cas- 
ings to divide the outer passage 
from the inner, and provide a cir- 
culating air space therebetween 
communicating with said outer and 
intermediate passages. 





It is just as unwise to buy a 
cheap article, as to buy farm land 
that lacks fertility. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


PATTERNS FOR 


FORGE HOOD. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis 
Technical Institute, St. Louts, 
Missouri. Written Especially 
for American Artisan and 
Hardware Record. 
Responding to the inquiry of Mr. 
B. W. Buttler of Truman, Minne- 


sota, for a forge hood according to 


Next sketch in the curve b-c-e- 
f-6'. This is largely done at pleas- 
ure, or to what you feel the curva- 
ture should be. 

After this, describe the section 
A and divide in equal parts and 
drop lines to the collar line a. 

Then describe the section B, to 
a radius to suit the radius at the 


Now, since the majority of the 
base is cut away, we can use the 
same radius and set it in 14-y, and 
describe that quarter circle. 

Observe this insures the hood 
having a full opening, and this 
method saves developing a plan and 
much other geometrical construc- 
tion which will not give any bet- 
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sketch; the enclosed layout will 
give the proper solution. 

The first step is to design the ele- 
vation, giving it the height from 
base to collar a, and then to set 
in the hodd line a-b to the angle 
cesired for giving the proper pro- 
jection. 


Patterns for Forge Hood. 


back of the forge. In this case, we 
use center x, but in practice we es- 
tablish this from what the forge 
would measure to. 

By continuing the hood line a-b 
to the base line as in point 14, we 
first consider this problem as a 
transition piece. 


ter results. 

After section B is established and 
the points are set in, and lines are 
drawn in the triangular fashion in 
elevation, we are ready to develop 
the true lengths. 

This is done by drawing a base 
line, and picking the elevation lines 








a 
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and setting them horizontally on 
this line, always working from one 
point to another. Then at their 
ends we erect sectional lines equal 
to those in A and B. 

This enables drawing the slant 
lines in diagram, and gives us the 
rue lengths. 

The pattern for the entire tran- 
sition piece can then be layed out 
using the girth spaces from A and 
B as numbered points show. 

This pattern is developed the 
same as any taper joint off center, 
or oblong to round off center. 

Then when the outlines 1-2; 13- 
14 are established, the connecting 
lines are drawn as shown. 

Now to cut in the curved shape 
for the hood, you can pick those 
elevation lines as a-b from eleva- 
tion and set them as 13-b” in pat- 
tern. 

Next pick lines 12-c; 10-d; 8’-e; 
8-f from elevation and set them on 
the horizontal line in diagram using 
base points 12-10-8’, and 8, which 
enables drawing the dotted lines as 
shown. 

Observe these dotted lines cut off 
the full lines 11-12; 9-10; 7-8’; 7-8 
as in points c’-d’-e’-f’ 

Next pick the distances as II-c': 
g-d’ ; 7-e’ ; 7-f” and set them in pat- 
tern as 11-c”; 9-d”; 7-e”; 7-f”. 

This gives these points in pattern 
where the lower transition is to be 
cut away. After this the the curve 
is sketched in as shown. 

When the workman has made 
several of these hoods, he can eas- 
ily pick a-b from elevation and set 
in patterns as b’”, and then sketch 
in free handed the remaining curve 
to point 6. 

Any uniform curve would be 
suitable, just so both sides are uni- 
form. 

Edges for riveting and wiring 
must be allowed extra. 





Cincinnati Sheet Metal Local 
Increases Membership. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, held at the Hotel 
Metropole of that city, fourteen new 
members were admitted to the or- 
eanization. 
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The occasion was made memora- 
ble by a visit from the Dayton Local 
which sent fifteen of its most pro- 
gressive members to the annual 
meeting of the Cincinnati Local. 

In addition to the fourteen new 
members enrolled, the Membership 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Weber, Dietz and Gibson, reported 
fourteen more applications to be 
acted upon at the next meeting. 

The Cincinnati Local is the larg- 
est in the State of Ohio, and owes 
much of its success to the hard 
work and enthusiasm of the Presi- 
dent, J. K. Peck, and the Secretary, 
J. C. Waltz. 


Issues Program of National 
Sheet Metal Convention. 

Practically all the details have 
heen completed for the program of 
ihe National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, which is to be 
held May 16th to toth in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. The schedule of the 
session is as follows: 

Tuesday, May 16th, 1922. 


9. a. m—Registration at Convention 
and Exhibit Hall. 

Convention called to order by Presi- 
dent Joseph G. Gardner. 

Chorus singing, “America.” 

Invocation by Rev. C. P. Maas. 

Address of welcome by Samuel Lewis 
Shank. 

Response by A. P. Lamneck, Presi- 
dent of National Association. 

Presentation of Tinner’s Mallet. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Queries and Answers. 

2 p. m.—Report of Credential Com- 
mittee. 

Report of National President—A. P. 
Lamneck. 

Report of National Treasurer—Julius 
Gerock. 

Report of National Secretary—Edwin 
L. Seabrook. 

Address by Judge Charles J. Orbison. 
Subject—Business Man’s Opportunity. 

Report Trade Relations and Policy 
Committee—Edwin L. Seabrook, Chair- 
man. 

Queries and Answers. 

8 p. m.—Exhibitors’ frolic by the In- 
diana Jobbers and Salesmen’s Auxiliary 
at Exhibit Hall. 

Wednesday, May 17th. 1922. 

9 a. m—Furnace and Heating Session. 

Report of Board of Trustees. 

Report of Warm Air Furnace Com- 
mittee—E. B. Langenberg, Chairman. 

Report of Legislative Committee— 
John H. Hussie, Chairman. 

Address—Fan System for Residence 
Heating, by F. R. Still. 

Queries and Answers. 

2 p. m—Trade Development Commit- 
tee Session. 

Report of Labor Committee—W. F. 
Angermeyer, Chairman. 

Report of Fire Protection Committee 
—John Bogenberger; Chairman. 


April 22, 1022 
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Report of Trade Development Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Paul Brandstedt. 

Queries and Answers. 

8 p. m.—Dance and Card Party at 
Hoosier Athletic Club, given by In- 
dianapolis Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. 

Thursday, May 18th, 1922. 

9 a. m.—Report of Vocational ‘ Educa- 
tion Committee—P. A. Johnson, Chair- 
man, 

Address by William’ H. Kiekhofer, 
Director of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin. Subject—“What's Wrong 
with the World.” 

Report of Overhead Expense Commit- 
tee—William McElroy, Chairman. 

Address—‘“Profit and Loss,” by Al- 
fred Baruch, Consulting Industrial En- 
gineer of New York. 

Report of Publication Committee— 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary. 

Queries and ‘Answers. 

2 p. m.—Annual Outing. 

Convention Picture. 

6 p. m.—Dinner and Entertainment by 
Indiana Jobbers and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary at Athenaeum. 

Friday, May 19th, 1922. 

9 a. m.—Report of Resolution Com- 
mittee. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of State and Local Associa- 
tions. 

Report of Special Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of Convention City for 1923. 

Adjournment. 


Tells How to Make Circular 
Roof Gutters. 


Written Especially for American 
Artisan and Hardware Record by 
L. S. Bonbrake, Peoria, Illinois. 

Nothing approaching practical or 
perfect construction can be secured 
by notching or snipping into the 
sides of a circular roof gutter, then 





soldering the plain lap. 

We suggest getting the radius of 
the circle from the circular cut 
sawed into the front cap board and 
from the sheeting, also the height 
of the sides and width of the bot- 
tom at the building. 

Cut the metal bottom plate 
enough wider than the bottom of 
the gutter as will allow for form- 
ing edges on the bottom plate to 
double seam onto the sides, as with 
a wash boiler or other vessel. This 
1s made in sections of a length con- 
venient to handle and that will cut 
to advantage with the sheet of metal 
used. 

The corner seams are thoroughly 
soldered before the sections are 
placed in the wood, giving a strong 
cennection and solid sides. When 
the sections are placed they are con- 
nected by seaming, or blind nailing, 
then soldered. 
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Greenberg Tells About His Talk with the Secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce on Community Leadership. 


Sheet Metal Contractors Are Backward in Taking Part in Civic 
Clubs and Community Affairs and Thus Lose Many Advantages. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD by J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAD an interesting talk with the 

secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce in a good live town in 
the middle West, and our talk drift- 
ed to the real builders of communi- 
ties. 

“In your opinion, Mr. Secretary,” 
I asked, “who are the real, useful 
citizens? Who are they whom we 
all call leaders? Who are the men 
who are always in the public eye, 
and why ?” 

“The real and useful makers of 
our cities,” the secretary answered, 
“are those men who are busily en- 
gaged in the businesses of a city. 
They are the men who depend on 
the public for success, and make the 
public bring success to them. They 
are the Somebodies of a city, not 
the mere Anybodies.” 

“Where can one find just such 
Somebodies ?” I asked with interest. 
“Just where can one place his 
fingers on these community build- 
ers?” 

“You can see many of them if 
you look in the right places,” an- 
swered the Secretary. “For in- 
stance, you may attend the Rotary 
Luncheon any week and see a 
gathering of such men. There is 
the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, 
the Optimist Club, the Builders Ex- 
change, and other civic clubs. These 
men are all community builders. 
They all have a cause in common, 
and that cause is civic pride and ad- 
vancement.” 

“Do you infer,” I asked, “that all 
of the members of these clubs are 
in a sense community builders? Do 
you mean that every member that 
belongs to these clubs is a real 
Somebody, and the rest of the citi- 
zens are dubs?” 

“Oh no—no indeed,” the Secre- 
tary answered hastily. “I simply 
mean that some of them are real 
Somebodies, and the rest of them 


have sense enough to mingle with 
them. They figure that good com- 
pany is a good thing, and that a real 
Somebody is full of good ideas that 
are worth getting.” 

“Suppose,” I ventured to say, 
“that a man is a really sensible man, 
but can not afford these clubs and 
gatherings. Suppose a man is too 
poor or too busy to join such clubs, 
is he then a Nobody ?” 

“You seem to misunderstand me,” 
the Secretary replied. “I do not 
mean that a man is measured by the 
amount of money he has. The days 
are gone when a man is measured 
by dollars. A man is now measured 
by a new standard. He is measured 
now by the kind of service he 
renders to the public. Business is 
in reality not dollars and cents. It 
is service of the right kind. In 
service lies the great principle of 
life. If your service is of that 
grade that the public is satisfied 
with, you can not keep out of the 
As toa 
man not having time to attend to his 


ranks of the Somebodies. 


civic clubs, [| want to quote Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He said, ‘Every 
man must find some time to serve 
his Industry.” And Roosevelt was 
right.” 

“Yes. 


“After all industry is life, and life 


I think he was,” I replied. 
is action. If industry is dull and 
careless, life is destroyed.” 
“That is true,” the 
agreed. 
“May I ask, Mr. Secretary,” | 
ventured, “What classes of business 


Secretary 


furnish most of these Somebodies ? 
By this I mean, what industry has 
the brainiest and most useful men?” 

“T can only answer this by say- 
ing that all of the industries add to 
make up the grand total. We have 
the dry goods, the ‘hardware, the 
jewelry, the shoe, the clothing, the 
mill, the foundry, the brick contrac- 


tor, the plumber—oh all of them. 
They all some 
amongst them.” 
“Now then, Mr. Secretary,” I be- 
gan boldly, “how many tinners and 
roofers do you figure are real Some- 
bodies. In the sheet metal industry, 
how many leaders do you find?” 


have Somebodies 


The Secretary thought a little, 
puffed a cloud of smoke into the air, 
and geplied: “Since you ask this, 
I must say that I know only of three 
of them in this town that are lead- 
ers. There is Mr. Thompkins who 
is a member of the Kiwanis, Brewer 
is a Rotarian, and McNerney who 
That is all I know of. 
members of the 


is a Lion. 
They also are 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

“Now, Mr. Secretary,” I asked 
slowly, “in your experience as Sec- 
retary of this Chamber of Com- 
merce, can you give me an idea as 
to why some of these sheet mctal 
men do not belong to these civic 
clubs? Just why are they not mix- 
ers with these Somebodies ?” 

“T must answer your question 
broadly, and you can take it as you 
smiled 


“In all 


lines of business, some men have 


please,” the Secretary 


through a puff of smoke. 


spent all their lives within their 
business. Take, for instance, your 
sheet metal industry. 


per cent of these honest, hard-work- 


Ninety-five 


ing men have had no time or inclin- 
ation to put into their minds any 
thing but tools and blue prints. 


“You know my father was a tin- 
ner for forty. years and he died as 
poor as a church mouse, so | know 
about tinners. They seem to be em- 
barrassed te meet real Somebodies. 
They seem humiliated not to have 
acquired an education in their early 
life, and are under the wrong im- 
pression that it is too late now to 
learn. They are lost in a sea of one- 
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sided knowledge—sheet metal. I do 
not like to say this, because as I 
have said, my father was one of 
these quiet, unassuming, hard- 
working men, and he never took any 
stock in these up to date ‘high toned’ 
clubs.” 

“Well, suppose you were I, and 
wanted to elevate this sheet metal 
industry to a higher level,” I re- 
marked, “what would you say or 
do?” 

“T would say to them,” the Secre- 
tary replied, “Read more. Get a 
general knowledge of things other 
than sheet metal. Read good litera- 
ture, and broaden the vision so you 
can meet the Somebodies, and make 
it interesting for them. I would 
tell the sheet metal men to become 
fit to mingle with other men, and 
not hide behind a newspaper as an 
educational ‘institution. I would 
say to them to crawl out of the Any- 
vody rank, and become a Some- 
body.” 

“But don’t you think,” I hesitat- 
ed, “that they would become offend- 
ed at such advice? Would they not 
think that I was calling them block- 
heads or something else? I love 
them, I want to see them get along 
better, but I do not want to cross 
them. I am just up against it for a 
proper method of expressing my- 
self.” 

“You need have no fear,” the 
Secretary assured me. “The old 
man in the industry will not like it 
to be sure. The old man who has 
lived his life will surely resent you, 
but take into consideration the 
young man. Take into account the 
many young men in the industry 
who will welcome such a message 
of education and advancement. Put 
it up to the young man who has 
ambition to become a Somebody. 
Tell him about education. Tell him 
about good books and free public 
libraries. Put it up to the young. 
comer what it really means to know 
something beside sheet metal. Pull 
him out of the Anybody class and 
make him a Somebody. That kind 
of talk takes nerve, but it is worth 
while. They must know that 
Knowledge is Power.” 

I sat there watching the smoke 


drift. I sat there, and in my mind’s 
eye I saw a young sheet metal man 
with a Shakespeare in his hand. I 
smiled. I saw a sheet metal man 
make an address before a Rotary. 
I saw a sheet metal man form a 
Literary Club—oh I was seeing 
things—but I was silent. 

“Yes,” the Secretary went on, 
“every man should devote part of 
his time to education. To learn 
some one thing every day is a great 
duty. I wish that I could help you 
bring this message across, but in 
my opinion, the sheet metal men are 
as clever and as alive as most men, 
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but they do not come across with 
ty 

Yes, the Secretary was right, in- 
deed. More knowledge, more edu- 
cation, more mixing with Some- 
bodies will bring us up into the 
world of activity. Just think over 
this and reason it out for yourself. 

Read more, know more,. mix 
more, and get out of the Anybody 
class and become a real Somebody. 

It is a duty and responsibility to 
elevate the industry. It is a pleas- 
ure to be a Somebody. Knowledge 
is, indeed, a power that makes the 
world go round. 


Zideck Shows the Repair Mechanic How to 
Make Tests for Leaks in Auto Radiators 


Explains the Dry Process of Finding Leaks and Testing 
the Radiator for Tightness After It Has Been Repaired. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ARTICLE. 

For the sheet metal shop or the 
repair shop doing other work be- 
sides radiator repairing, or for 
the radiator repair shop situated in 
a country town having no city gas 
nor electricity for producing the 
compressed air required, the repair 
outfit need not include more than 
common soldering tools, a gasolene 
blow pipe outfit, a small tank for 
air, a pressure indicator and a good 
air pump. 

The cleaning of radiators, how- 
ever, being two-thirds of the work 
of repairing, should be done in the 
two tanks described in the previous 
article. 

Any lead-lined tank or vessel in 
which the radiator can be sub- 
merged in the cleansing solution 
will do. And any vessel holding 
boiling water and taking in the 
radiator so it can be boiled out will 
do. 

For the sheet metal shop or any 
other room in which it would be 
detrimental to the machinery, the 
metals or the goods to use acids for 
radiator-sub mersion, chemicals 
having the same cleansing property 
are the. better means to use. 


These chemicals are producing 


no fumes which would settle on the 
goods and make them rust. 

The testing tank method of find- 
ing leaks in the radiator is not the 
only one and not always the most 
practical. 

Where spilled water on the 
floors is not wanted on account of 
wetting the metals, the goods, etc., 
and where water can not be used 
for other reasons, the dry method 
of testing should be adhered to. 

This method necessitates no ad- 
ditional equipment. 

The testing tank is not necessary. 
A good tank, holding “about 25 
pounds of air and having hose con- 
nection and pressure regulator is 
all that is needed. 

If the leak can not be detected by 
examinations of the tanks, the core, 
etc., for visible breaks that might 
leak, the radiator openings are 
stopped by rubber stoppers fitting 
into them (these stoppers can be 
bought a set of 16 sizes at a nom- 
inal price) the hose is connected 
with the overflow pipe and the air 
valve opened to let in about three 
pounds of air. 

The pressure of air let into the 
radiator will cause a whistling 
sound of the escaping air, and the 
repairer can detect the leak by 
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locating the sound and. applying 
pieces of metal to cover it, brush- 
ing water upon the place eventual- 
ly, to see exactly where the leak is 
and what is its nature. 

The leak soldered up, he repeats 
the procedure with the air. 

There will be less and less of the 
air escaping as he proceeds solder- 
ing up the various breaks, and 
finally there will be no more 
sounds, but still the pressure in- 
dicator will show that the air leaks 
out somewhere. 

If the tank, the hose connection, 
the valve, the pressure indicator 
and regulator are tight, admitting 
of no leakage, the leak must be 
either around the rubber stoppers 
or the radiator is still leaking. 

A small brush dipped in water 
and applied upon the suspected 
places will be all that is needed to 
locate the leak. 

The water brushed upon the 
escaping air will bubble. If no 
bubbles are produced by repeatedly 
brushing water upon a_ suspected 
spot, it is a proof that the leak can 
not be there and it must be sought 
some other place. 

If three pounds of air let into 
the radiator remain in it, the in- 
dicator showing no air escaping, 
the pressure might be increased to 
five, and in heavy duty radiators to 
ten pounds. 

For many of the delicate cellular 
cores ten pounds is too much. 

The pressure causes the thin 
brass water channels to expand, in- 
flate, and might break the solder 
holding the strips together. 

Tubular cores will stand much 
more pressure. But if no leak is 
found at the five-pound pressure, 
no more is needed. 

The above dry process of finding 
leaks and testing the radiator for 
tightness after it is repaired, is 
more satisfactory than is the wet 
process. 

For one, the radiator is always 
dry and no wetness of it interferes 
with soldering. 

Under the wet process air 
bubbles will come out of air-filled 
cavities, misleading the repairer as 
to the location of the leaks. 

Again, if water enters the radia- 
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tor while it is submerged in it, the 
dirt contained in it might stop the 
leak momentarily. 

The tank water is rather dirty 
than not. If it enters the radiator, 
carrying dirt in it, air pressure will 
force the dirt into the breaks in the 
metal and fill them, making the re- 
pairer believe that the thing is tight 
and no further soldering needed. 

Many puzzled faces are pro- 
duced by the radiator leaking when 
mounted and the engine started 
while it did not leak under a ten or 
fifteen pound pressure. 

The above is being told to aid 
the man who can have no water 
testing tank installed in his place. 

The up-to-date radiator repair 
shop, however, will use both the 
wet and the dry processes, because 
it is of advantage to use the one for 
quickness, while the other is slow- 
er but more accurate. 

And where it is not practical to 
use the wet process, the other, after 
a little practicing and familiarity 
with detecting leaks quickly, will 
prove just as result producing as 
the former. 

(To be continued.) 


Works Out Directions for 
Laying Zinc Shingles. 

For the guidance of sheet metal 
workers who are not familiar with 
the best procedure in the matter, the 
Illinois Zinc Company, Peru, LIlli- 
nois, has issued the following com- 
prehensive directions for laying 
zinc shingles : 

These shingles can safely be used 
on roofs having a pitch of five 
inches or more to the foot, or any 
roof where wood shingles or slate 
can be used. 

Inasmuch as Illinois zinc shingles 
are designed to give the best pos- 
sible service as a roof covering, it 
is necessary that the other materials 
that go to make up a satisfactory 
roof should be the best of their 
respective kind. 

Sheathing. The sheathing under 
shingles should be free from sap, 
rosin or other defects, which will 
tend to shorten the life of the roof. 
We recommend square edge sheath- 
ing boards, either rough or dressed. 
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If dressed and matched stock is 
used, care should be taken that they 
are not driven up tight, so as to pre- 
vent warping and buckling at the 
joint, either before or after the 
shingles are laid. Do not lay shin- 
gles over wet sheathing. If. yellow 
pine sheathing is used, we recom- 
mend the use of plain unsized or 
oiled building paper. Do not use 
tarred or rosin sized paper of any 
description. Sheathing paper is al- 
ways worth more than what it costs, 
and it is desirable on any roof. 

Nails. Nails for applying. shin- 
gles should be those furnished with 
the shingles, as these have been 
found to be the most satisfactory 
for the purpose. There is but one 
nail to each shingle, which should 
be driven up tight through nail hole 
provided in shingle in lower right- 
hand corner. If this hole comes 
over a crack in sheathing, nail above 
it. The half shingle at right-hand 
eave should have nail driven 
through the shingle at upper left- 
hand corner but not through the 
under shingle. Each shingle or one- 
half (%) shingle should contain 
but one nail to hold in place, ex- 
cept those formed at hip joints: 
when these are cut on a diagonal 
and bent over the hip, an additional 
nail is necessary to hold in place. 

Starting Strip. Place starting 
strip on all eaves, gables, etc., but- 
ting ends together securely, nailing 
same to sheathing with zinc clad 
nails supplied with shingles, spac- 
ing nails about 8 inches apart. If 
ordinary gutter hangers are to be 
used, they should be nailed in place 
when eave piece is laid. 

Valleys. Place all formed valley 
sheets, if purchased with the shin- 
gles, where required, nailing sheets 
with zinc-clad nails at the top, lap- 
ping sheets at least 6 inches. Sheets 
are- formed narrow at the lower 
end to slide into upper end of lower 
section. Do not solder sheets to- 
gether. Care should be taken that 
valley sheets lie smoothly in place. 
Lower end of sheets should be ex- 
tended over starting strip at eaves 
to be bent under after shingles are 
laid. Valley is supplied in lengths 
of 48 inches formed. 
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Shingles. Zinc shingles are made 
to be laid from left to right. After 
roof is prepared with starting strips 
hand corner to lay the first row of 
and valleys, begin at the lower left- 
shingles. The first shingle is cut 
to extend over the starting strip of 
the gable about 34 inch, with lower 
edge of shingle above edge of start- 
ing strip of eave, and is nailed with 
zinc-clad nails in hole punched in 
the lower right-hand corner. If 
this hole over a crack in 
sheathing, nail above it. The next 
shingle is then laid, slipping the 
projecting lug under the edge of 
the first shingle, bringing shingle 
into position. Second shingle is now 
nailed at bottom as before. After 
the first shingle is securely held in 
place, bend the left-hand edge of 
the first shingle over the starting 
strip of gable to finish edge; or if 
starting at a hip, bend edge over 
hip and nail. After second shingle 
is in position, proceed as before for 
the rest of row. The next course 
of shingles is laid the same as the 
first, using a cut half shingle, lap- 
ping top course over the other so 
that the lower edge of the one cov- 
ers the buttons or indentations of 
the lower course just above raised 
rib of lower course, using the raised 
rib as a guide for laying. This rib 
should not be covered by the shingle 
above it. 


comes 


Where intersected by valleys, the 
shingles are cut to the line of the 
valley, making them about 34 inch 
long and bending them under the 
rib of valley sheet. 

Ridge. The formed ridge cap 
furnished with the shingles is in 3 
feet lengths, with expansion joint. 
At this joint the part not exposed 
to weather should be nailed in place 
after it has been slipped up under 
the small zinc lugs. These lugs are 
furnished with the ridge cap and 
should be nailed over and through 
the shingle at ridge, with lower end 
projecting toward eave the proper 
distance from center line of ridge 
to hook into and hold ridge cap in 
place. There should be two of these 
lugs on each side of the ridge to 
each section of ridge cap. 


Hips. lf hip frame has not been 
built up to permit a flashing of shin- 
gle against it, then snip edge of 
shingle to a flat position and lap 
over the hip joint and nail in place. 
Use same method on opposite side 
of hip, lapping edge of shingle over 
the joint. Then apply hip cap the 
same as explained under ridge. 

Flashing. The shingle can be 
snipped and easily flashed to dor- 
mers, chimneys, etc., by bending 
shingle up and counterflashing, or 
by using special Washing strips. 

Dont’s. Don’t use solder. If 
these instructions are followed, 
solder is not required. 

Don't expose nails or nail through 
ridge strip. 

Don’t use any other metal in con- 
tact with zinc. Always use zinc 
against zinc to obtain best results. 

Don’t use any less care with this 
roof than with any other good roof. 





Offers Opportunity for an 
Increase of Profits. 

A practical example of trade 
opportunities for the sheet metal 
contractor is worth a volume of 
theorizing. 

For that reason, therefore, atten- 
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tion is called to the bennett System 
Cistern [ilter, which is installed as 
part of the down spout of eaves 
trough. 

The sheet metal 
places where cisterns are used can 
make a profit for himself and add 


contractor in 


a positive service to his customer 
by selling such a cistern filter in 
connection with the installation or 
replacement work of eaves trough 
or down spout and conductor pipe. 

It does not require any compli- 
cated explanations to convince the 
housewife of the advantages of hav- 
ing an ample supply of clear cistern 
water, odorless and free from sedi- 
ment. 

The Bennett System Cistern [il- 
ter uses a cement top on the cistern 
in connection with overlapping 
edges so no animals or water bugs 
can get in. 

An overflow pipe is installed with 
a gate vermin valve so that all bugs 
and animals are excluded. 

The Bennett System Cistern San- 
itation, 314 Schradski Building, Pe- 
oria, Illinois, is the manufacturer of 
this excellent device and will gladly 
furnish details as to price and terms 
to dealer. 


Sheet Metal Firm in Passaic, New Jersey, Uses 
Bill Board to Advertise Advantages of Zinc. 


Outdoor Sign Is Connected with Newspaper Advertising, 
Descriptive Booklets and Personal Calls by Salesmen. 


ERCHANDISING enterprise 
wins business in the sheet 
metal trade as it does in other in- 
dustries and this fact is being 
proved every day by the Falstrom 
Company of Passaic, New Jersey. 
That concern is alive to its op- 
portunities, a fact that has con- 
tributed in no small measure to its 


success. 


Just now the Falstrom Company 


is featuring zinc leaders, gutters, 
mitres, elbows and fittings. 

Home owners of Passaic and sur- 
rounding country have responded 
in a noteworthy manner to the 
sales efforts of the company. 

There is no gainsaying that this 
trade has come without solicitation. 
Real work did the trick. 


The Falstrom people saw in zinc 
something new to sell their cus- 
tomers. 

Spouting made from this ma- 
terial lasts a lifetime, needs no 
paint, does not stain white or stuc- 
co surfaces, can not rust, requires 
no replacements or repair costs 
once it is installed and is lowest in 
price of all durable metals. 

They reasoned it out that such 
commodities would be a good in- 
vestment for customers and decid- 
ed to push the sale of them. 

When Falstrom decides to do a 
thing the company does the thing 
in an energetic way. 

Selling zinc roofing equipment 
was no exception to the rule. 

First of all, booklets describing 
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the merits of zinc were sent out to 
thousands of home owners to ac- 
quaint them with the material. 

These were followed up with 
other literature and with personal 
calls by salesmen. 

The concern did not 
office to greet business. 
sentatives met customers more than 


wait in its 
Its repre- 


half way. 


Advertisements were published 


in the local newspapers and other 
advertising methods were employed 
with good effect. 

The Falstrom Company visual- 
ized the need for a durable spout- 
ing material and set about so that 
those in need of these durable ar- 
ticles would know about them and 


where they could be bought. 


The results were electrifying. 
The Falstrom Company is now 


kept busy installing zine leaders, 
gutters and fittings on hundreds of 
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One of the latest acts in connec- 
tion with its sales plans was to in- 
stall a huge outdoor advertisement 
on the main highway between Pat- 
erson and Newark. 

Sixty thousand persons go by 
the sign every day. 

In size it is thirty-five feet long 
by thirteen feet high. If leaves 
Falstrom’s message to thousands of 
well-to-do-residents : and the mes- 
sage is to “Buy zine leaders and 
gutters. They last a lifetime.” 


Opens a Sheet Metal Shop 
in‘ Bonduel, Wisconsin. 

With every prospect of substaa- 
Moede has 
business at 


tial success, Louis 


started a sheet metal 
Bonduel, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Moede was for several years 
in the employ of the H. G. Hard- 
ware Company as foreman in their 


tinsh« »p. 
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tin or galvanized iron five inches 
past the gable ends or fascia board. 

The projecting ends are sheaved 
with an O G sweep from the front 
the height of the fascia to six inches 
back up the metal, where it can be 
cut even with the projection of the 
shingles; with a long pronged set 
of pliers fold the flat projecting 
metal from three inches back or up 
from the corner to the bottom cor- 
ner of the gutter. 

If pliers are -not at hand use a 
beveled-edge board to drive the pro- 
jecting metal up and inward; when 


the metal has been crimped and 
raised half way up or more the 
hands may be used to even and 
straighten the resulting two folds. 


The top of the folds may be 
tightly hammered together after the 
end has been brought up to a per- 
pendicular, but care must be taken 


not to mash the fold tight in the 











Outdoor Sign Used to Advertise Zinc for Leaders and Gutters. 


houses in the vicinity of Passaic. 

The,enterprise of the past sev- 
eral months is now being trans- 
ferred into increased profits. 

The foresight of officers of the 
company, when they saw something 
new and good, to push its sale has 
borne fruit. 

The experience of the Falstrom 
Company furnishes an idea to oth- 
er tinsmiths and sheet metal deal- 
ers from which they, too, can de- 
rive additional profits. 


Explains Finishing of Roof 
Gutter with Solid End. 

Written especially for American 
Artisan and Hardware Record by 
L. S. Bonbright, Peoria, IIilinois. 

Gutters frequently installed in 
the roof of barns and sheds in the 
country are usually troublesome to 
close at the ends on account of the 
awkward position for soldering. 

Solid ends may be formed, re- 
auiring no solder by extending the 


corner or the metal may crack or 
break on the short curve. 

Let the fold spiral up an inch or 
more from the corner. 


Better Equipment Will Enable 
You to Get More Business. 

A man with a one-horse wagon 
makes no effort to secure big haul- 
ing contracts with his equipment. 

He is not prepared to haul bricks 
by the ton, structural steel, or any 
other heavy articles. 
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He is constantly conscious of the 
limitations of his equipment. 

This consciousness operates to 
hold him back from seeking big- 
ger business. 

Likewise, the sheet metal con- 
tractor who has a meagre equip- 
ment is unable to handle big jobs. 

He feels his limitations. He is 
incapable of competing on the 
basis of labor costs with shops that 
have the mechanical facilities. 

If, on the other hand, his shop 
were equipped with a Chicago Steel 
Cornice Brake, a Bertsch 50-inch 


Forming Roll, a Hemp and Com- 


pany Lightning Stove Pipe Ma- 
chine, Marshalltown Throatless 
Shears, and similar labor-saving 
machineries, he would be in a posi- 
tion to go after big contracts and 
take care of them with profit to 
himself and satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers. 

Therefore, it should be the am- 
bition of every sheet metal contrac- 
tor to increase his shop machinery 
as rapidly as possible, in order that 
he may be able to go out after big- 
ger orders and handle-them to ad- 
vantage. 

When you have a big equipment 
you have more ambition. Almost 
instinctively you work harder to 
keep the equipment busy. 





Shows Zinc Leaders and Gutters 
at Home Exposition. 


One of the practical aids to trade 
development is the showing of 
leaders and gutters made from 
Horse Head Zinc at the Own- 
‘YYour- Home Exposition, Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Armory, New York 
City. 

The exposition runs from April 
22 to April 30 and will be visited 
by thousands of persons who are 
prospective customers of the sheet 
metal contractor. 

Praise is due the New Jersey Zinc 
Company; 160 Front street, New 
York City, maker of Horse Head 
Zinc, for its enterprise in thus 
acquainting the public with the ac- 
tual leaders and gutters construct- 
ed of zinc and explaining their ad- 
vantages. 




















| Notes and Queries | 


Zine. 
From C. W. Signaigo, 2266 E Street, 

Granite City, Illinois. 

Will you kindly inform me who 
makes the particular brand of zinc 
mentioned in an article on zinc 
which appeared in the March 25th 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcOoRD? 

Ans.—New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, 180 Front Street, New York 
City. 

“Burt” Ventilators. 
From Hardin Sheet Metal Works, Hard- 


in, Montana. 
Please advise us who makes the 


“Burt” ventilators. 
Ans.—Burt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Metal Canoes. 
From John Manion, 1017 Ohio Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Can you inform me who manu- 


factures metal canoes? 
Ans.—H unter-Everett Boat 
Company, McHenry, Illinois. 


Galvanized Band Iron. 
From John J. Beard, 559 West Main 
Street, Lexington, Kentucky. a 
Please advise me where I can ob- 


tain galvanized band iron \% by 1 
inch and % by 2™% inches. 

Ans.—Joseph T. Ryerson and 
Son, 2558 West 16th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


' Bare Copper Wire. 
From W. P. Myers, Linden, Michigan. 
Who makes 14-gauge bare cop- 


per wire in 1,000 foot rolls? 
Ans.—American Steel and Wire 

Company, 208 South La Salle 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Radio Equipment. 

From W. L. Woodruff and Company, 
710-11 Woodruff Building, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Please advise me who makes 


radio equipment, mention of which 
you make on your editorial page of 
the April 8th issue. 

Ans.—Tresco, Davenport, Iowa; 
Jackson Battery Company, 1124 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Crosley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Blue Rock and B. O. Rail- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio; Precision 
Equipment Company, Incorporated, 
Peebles Corner, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Marshall-Gerken Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 233 Broadway, New York 
City; Manhattan Electrical Supply 
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Company, Incorporated, 17 Park 
Place, New York City. 

Copper Wire Cloth, ._ 
From Johnson and Ginthardt, Sheffield, 


Illinois. 
Kindly inform us who 


copper wire cloth. 

Ans.—Fred J. Meyers Manufac- 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Michigan Wire Cloth Company, 
2100 Howard Street, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Metal Products Company, 
549 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinios; and W. S. Tyler 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Repairs for Lawn Mower. 

From Hezekiah J. Griffiths, 504 West 
Madison Street, Fairfield, lowa. 
Please advise me where I can 

secure repairs for a lawn mower 

on the handle of which is stamped 

“W. and B. Mfg. Co.” 

Ans.—“W. and B. Mfg. Co.” 
stands for Whitman and Barnes 
Manufacturing Company, 
lawn mower business has been tak- 
en over by the Hershel Manufactur- 
ing Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

Massachusetts. 
Perry E. Elliott has purchased the in- 


terest of Mr. Sayward, founder of J. 
H. Sayward, Incorporated at Haverhill, 


makes 


whose 


“~ and with Ralph L. Cramm and Daniel 


J. Hayes, will do business under the 
name of the Sayward Hardware Com- 


pany. 
Oregon. 

Coffey and Sheehy have opened a 
hardware and paint store at 233 Mor- 
rison Street, Portland. 

George Betz has sold his interest in 

Iceless Refrigerators. 
From G. G. Levick, Moberly, Missouri. 

Will you kindly advise me.who 


manufactures iceless refrigerators. 
Ans.—Delco-Light Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; Isko Company, III 


West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Blazek and Com- 
pany, 2249 West Lake Street, 


Chicago, Illinois; and Iceless Ma- 
chine Compariy, 12014 Iowa Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Key Making Machinery. 
From G. H. Schroeder, 2202 Jackson 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Kindly tell me who manufac- 


tures key making machinery. 
Ans.—Segal Lock and Hard- 
ware Company, Incorporated, 155 
Leonard Street, New York City; 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut; Guss- 
man Key Cutting Machine Com- 
New 


pany, 1 Madison Avenue, 
York City; and Harrison and 
Company, 81 New Street, New 


York City. 
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Descriptive Index and Guide to New Patents. 


Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 


1,399,748. Dustproof Connection 
for Hot-Air-Furnace Pipes. An- 
sel J. Cheney, Beverly, Mass. Filed 
Nov. 8, 1918. 


1,400,569. High-Closet Bracket 
for Ranges. Stanley W. Palmer, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., assignor to Si- 


las McClure, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Filed Jan. 21, 1921. 
1,402,061. Combined File and 


knife. Clarence M. Fleece, Little 
Rock, Ark. Filed Jan. 26, 1921. 

1,402,135. Corn Popper. Ed- 
ward H. Barton, Sprague, Wash. 
Continuation in part of application 
Serial No. 340,525, filed Nov. 25, 
1919. This application filed Dec. 
9, 1920. 

1,402,144. Chuck. John H. 
Burke, San Jose, and Otto A. Wil- 
ming, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Filed 
Jan. 28, 1920. 















































1,402,196. Clothes-Washing Ma- 
chine. Willard R. Walker, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., assignor to The Walk- 
er Brothers Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., a Corporation of New York. 
Filed Jan. 2, 1920. 


Alon- 
Filed 


1,402,214. Stove Damper. 
zo Connelly, Topeka, Kans. 
Feb. 3, 1921. 

1,402,244. Clothes Wringer. 
William H. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
The Davis Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, a Corporation of Delaware. 
Filed Keb. 7, 1920. 

1,402,249. Wrench. Benjamin 
Gilbert Patterson, Oklahoma, Okla. 
Filed Nov. 24, 1920. 

1,402,372. Washing Machine. 
William F. Pagel, Sycamore, III. 
Filed April 26, 1920. 


1,404,764. Shingling Hatchet. 





1,405,386, 





Jeremiah R. Hazen, Iota, La. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1920. 

1,405,386. Gas Heater for Fur- 
naces. Fred C. Baluss, Duluth, 
Minn. Filed Oct. 23, 1920. 

1,406,004. Metal-Working Ma- 
chine. Paul R. Hahnemann, ‘South- 
ington, Conn., assignor to The Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Company, South- 
ington, Conn., a Corporation of 
Connecticut. Filed June 7, 1920. 

1,406,082. Sheet-Metal Roofing. 
Edwin R. Probert, Covington, Ky. 
Filed May 2, 1919. 

1,406,137. Clothes-Washing Ma- 
chine. Frank A. Adams, Rochester, 
N. Y., assignor to Burt C. Olney, 
Rome, N. Y., and Florence C. Dai- 
ley, Rochester, N. Y. Filed May 
21, 1921. 

1,406,436. Wringer. Eugene F. 
Beebe, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed 
June 1, 1920. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. 


Report of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


BUYING OF COPPER IS 
ON SMALL SCALE. 


Although there is a fair amount 
of deliveries against contracts, buy- 
ing of copper by domestic consum- 
ers is on a small scale. 

The market is quiet generally for 
unwrought copper, but there is 
more inquiry for finished copper 
and brass products. 

The latter is expected to lead to 
some encouraging business in the 
near future. 

Producers continue to take orders 
for electrolytic at 127 cents de- 
livered for prompt and nearby ship- 
ment. 

A few large producers are still 
holding at 13 cents delivered and 
some .of the smaller interests are 
less inclined to sell today at 127% 
cents delivered for May and June 
shipment. 

On the other hand, consumers are 
more or less indifferent. 

Most of the foreign business is 
being placed through the Copper 
Export Association. Local  ex- 
porters show no special interest at 
the moment. But on the other hand, 
offerings are light. 

Electrolytic is quotable, at 127% 
cents free aboard steamer, New 
York and some little business is 
being done at 13% cents c.i.f. 
Hamburg. 

Most of the foreign demand is 
coming from France and Germany 
and Tuesday of this week Custom 
' House reports revealed 1,189 tons 
shipped to these countries, making 
the ‘total foreign outgo since April 
Ist 13,206 tons. 

Few new inquiries are in the mar- 
ket for either electrolytic or casting 
copper for export to China, and the 
nominal asking price is 1254 cents 
free aboard steamer New York for 
casting. 

In the outside market demand is 
light. At the same time, offerings 


are small and prices are nominally 
mchanged. 

Producers of Lake copper are 
holding at 13 cents delivered for 
April and May shipment, but there 
are a few small lots offered by sec- 
ond hands at 127 cents delivered. 

Electrolytic is available to a small 
extent at 1234 cents f.o.b. refinery 
for prompt and April and 12% 
cents refinery for May and June 
shipment. 

There was some inquiry early in 
the week for fourth quarter ship- 
ment at 13% cents refinery with 
offerings at 13% cents refinery. 

Casting copper continues steady 
at 1214 cents f.o.b. refinery. 

One interest states that were it 
not for the large amount of scrap 
and secondary metal, which it will 
require several months yet to dis- 
pose of, even the present demand 
would be reflected in prices to a 
much greater degree than so far has 
taken place. 

The fact that in only one or two 
instances have copper producers 
any substantial stocks of metal on 
hand is being shown conclusively 
by the annual reports now being is- 
sued, and it is believed that in‘no 
instances are any large stocks of 
the metal still held by consumers. 

There is some accumulation of 
smelters’ stocks as new mines open 
up, but original stocks were very 
low. 

In other words, the present sta- 
tistical position of the metal is such 
that active buying would in all prob- 
ability result in a temporary short- 
age of copper. 


Tin. 


The American tin markets are 


reacting to the speculative move- 
ments of the London market to 
some extent. 

Since the price of Straits tin 
crossed 29% cents on April 7th, 
consumers have purchased hardly 
anything, and as they have been 


getting targer de.iveries against old 
contracts they are in a position to 
stay out of the market for some 
time if it suits them. 

Of course, London operators may 
carry on this movement without 
American support but it makes it 
a much more difficult task than it 
would if the large American con- 
sumers were buying. 


Lead. 

Chicago prices of American pig 
lead advanced 20 points—from 
$5.40 per hundred pounds to $5.60 
—and bar lead 15 points, the quota- 
tion for the latter now being $6.35 
per hundred pounds. 

Producers are doing what they 
can to encourage conservatism in 
specifying on the part of their cus- 
tomers,. believing that such a course 
would be better for all concerned, 
and help to restrain prices. 

The actual consuming needs, 
however, appear to be large and de- 
mand is still in good volume. 

Few producers have anything at 
all left for April, and are forced to 
be very sparing in their offerings 
for May on account of heavy ad- 
vance sales. 

Solder. ; 

No additional changes have taken 
place in Chicago prices of solder. 

The quotations now in effect are 
as follows: 

Warranted, 50-50, per 100 
pounds, $21.25; Commercial, 45- 
55 per 100 pounds, $19.75; and 
Plumbers’, per 100 pounds, $18.50. 


Zinc. 


There has been a slowing down 
of the demand for zinc, but prices 
remain firm. 

Reports from Joplin state that 
an advance of 10 per cent in wages 
was announced the past week, 
which corresponds to a $30 zinc ore 
market and later $30 was asked. 

Prices were as follows: High 
gerade sulphide ore, $31.40; pre- 
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mium 60 per cent zinc, $31; prime 
Western 60 per cent zinc, $29 to 
$30, and fines and slimes from $26 
to $28. 

Joplin zinc ore shipments the 
past week amounted to 9,027 tons, 
as against 8,747 tons the week be- 
fore, while shipments since the first 
of the year aggregate 111,718 tons, 
as compared with 85,784 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
year. 


Sheets. 


The news from Pittsburgh indi- 
cates that the covering by jobbers 
and manufacturing consumers pre- 
ceding the price advance now effec- 
tive was even heavier than was ex- 
pected or than was conjectured by 
estimates made on April Ist. 

There was quite a tonnage of 
last minute buying this being in 
some cases by buyers who had pre- 
viously covered part of their esti- 
mated requirements for the quarter. 

Despite the heavy covering be- 
fore the old prices were withdrawn, 
there has been some inquiry in the 
past week, some of this being from 
buyers who apparently find their 
needs greater than was figured 
upon. 

The usual effort is made to get 
the tonnage entered at the old 
prices, but mills make a contest on 
this and report that they have se- 
cured some business at the new 
prices, showing that these prices 
are in actual effect now. 

It had hardly been supposed that 
there would be any new business 
to speak of for several weeks. 


Tin Plate. 


Practically all the tin plate mills 
declare that they are holding closely 
to the $4.75 base price and that the 
few concessions are only on the 
most desirable orders and then only 
concessions of a few cents a box. 


With this strength in the mar- 
ket, acquired in the past few weeks, 
some of the mills are already talk- 
ing about the possibility of there 
being an advanced price for the 
second half. 

According to custom, since the 
practice was established a few 
years ago of splitting the year into 
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two parts instead of making annual 
contracts, the. second half price 
would be developed some time next 
month. 

The leading interest 
seem to have given the matter of 
price any consideration at all, but 
there is no particular reason to 
suppose it will be disposed to seek 
an advance when the time comes. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; 
old iron axles, $19.50 to $20.00; 
steel springs, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 
1 wrought iron, $12.00 to $12.50; 
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No. I cast, $13.50 to $14.00 all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light coppers, 714 cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3% cents; 
zinc, 2 cents; and cast aluminum, 
9% cents. 

Pig Iron. 

Pig iron prices are advancing all 
around, and many of the leading in- 
terests have withdrawn from the 
market entirely. 

This is due to the growing scare- 
ity and increased prices of coke. 

The composite price of pig iron 
this week stands at $19.588 a ton, 
which compares with $18.928 a ton 
a week ago. 


Prices of Finished Steel Products Continue 
to Advance, with the Exception of Chain. 


The Leading Chain Interests Have Reduced Prices on 
Trace and Stake Chains Electrically Welded 20 Per Cent. 


Steel prices have been advancing 
throughout the week, all of the in- 
dependents have raised quotations 
on wire products $2 per ton and 
the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany is expected to follow suit 
momentarily. 

Plain wire and fence prices are 
still unchanged, light rails and skelp 
has been advanced to 1.50 cents per 
pound, Pittsburgh, while hot and 
cold rolled strip steel has stiffened 
to 2 and 3.65 cents per pound, base 
Pittsburgh. 

Some mills have advanced prices 
on shapes, plates and bars to 1.60 
cents, but the general market is 
still 1.50 cents, Pittsburgh. 

The Inland Steel Company ad- 
vanced bars and shapes $2 per ton 
to 1.70 cents and plates $4.00 per 
ton to 1.80 cents, Chicago. 

Most of the mills have advanced 
railroad spikes from 2 to 2.25 
cents. 

Wire rods were advanced from 
$36 to $38 by the independents the 
past week and this week by the 
leading interests. 

The single mill that was shading 
the new high price level of blue an- 
nealed sheets has discontinued this 


practice, and this item. is now 


firmly established at 2.40 cents. 

In the Birmingham district high 
pressure pipe was advanced $1.50 
per ton to $34.50 per ton base, gas 
pipe is quoted $3, 4-inch sizes $4, 
and 3-inch $10 per ton above base 

On the other hand, the leading 
chain interests have reduced prices. 
Trace and stake chains electrically 
welded now carry a discount of 20 
per cent, butt and stage 50, 10 and 
5 per cent off list, and the discount 
on breast chain is increased 10 per 
cent. 

The composite price of finished 
steel products now stands at 2.122 
cents per pound, as against 2.104 
cents last week. 

The biggest month in exactly 
two years was enjoyed by the struc- 
tural shops of the United States 
and business contracted for 
amounted to 139,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the Bridge Builders’ and 
Structural Society. . 

This was equivalent to 77 per 
cent of the country’s shop capacity 
and exceeds the tonnage contracted 
for in February by 60,300 tons. 

The rated shop capacity of the 
country is 180,000 tons monthly and 
has shown no appreciable change 
during the past three or four years. 
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METALS 





PIG IRON. 


Chicago Foundry ...20 00 
Southern Fdy. No. 2, 22 16 to 22 56 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..26 00 to 29 00 


Malleable ........+- 20 00 
vIn? QU4Ley BRIGHT 
PLATES. 

Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $10 00 
Ix REmD.cccccccess BB 
rxx 1420. cccccecs - 12 6¢ 
xxx BEEBD. co cccccccece 13 90 
TXXXH 8 14x20......2006- 16 25 
Ic BOXES. .ccccccecce 20 00 
rx SOEBS.ncccccccee 88 5 
Ixx 20x28....... esses 26 20 
rxxx SERBS. ccccccecce 27 80 
po ceoe Ge: ) SrrrrrrT 80 50 

COKE PLATES. 

Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 ibs.... 20x28 12 00 


-IC 20x28 12 35 
-IX 20x28 14 10 


Comes, 214 Ibs... 
Cokes, 270 Ibs... 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ... -per 100 lbs. $3 38 


@NE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


No. 18-20...... 
No, 22-234.......per 100 Iba. 
No. 26.........-per 100 Ibs. 
No, 27.....+----per 100 Ibs. 
Be. BB. cccccccss per 100 Ibs. 
No. 29..........per 100 lbs. 


-per 100 Ibs. $3 95 
00 
065 
1e 
16 
25 


-~.s & & 


GALVANIZED. 


Mei BBecccccesed per 100 ibs. $ 
No. 18-20.......per 100 Ibs. 
No. 22-24.......per 100 Ibs. 
No. 236........+-per 100 ibs. 
BWe.. BB. ccccccces per 100 Ibs. 
No, 28...... «++-per 100 Ibs. 
No. 8@.........-per 100 Ibs. 


40 
65 
70 
865 
oe 
16 


antares es & 


BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
60-50 ......-. per 100 Ibs. $21 26 


Commercial, 
45-55 ..cccces per 100 lbs. 19 75 
Plumbers ...... per 100 lbs. 18 50 


Im Slade .occcccsccccccscce 5 40 


SHEET ZINC. 
Gries BEG BOGE oc ccecccees 8%c 
Less than cask lots.......... 9c 


COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, mill base... 


LEAD. 


American Pig 
TEE ccccccccccccccccsceuces 6 35 


Gheet. 
Full coils ...... per 100 lbs. 8 00 
Cut colls....e- per 100 lbs. 8 25 


-$0 20 


TIN. 


fers per 100 Ibs. 34 10 
BP TR oi cdscedcs per 100 Ibs. 36 10 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 


CESSORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s ...... ecccece coccccet 
WIRED ccccccccecccccccs --.Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, 


Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


POWGEE cccccccccccccccs cl 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
Grade .....++.+ o0e0e e830 & 4% 
Smokeless Leader 
WOES coccceccece 200220 & 4% 
Black Powder .......20 & 4% 
‘Nitro Club ...........20 & 4% 
STOW coccccce ce e002 20 & 4% 
New Club cccccccccses 20 & 4% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- $ gauge 1047%% 
9-10 gauge 10&47% % 
e 11-28 gauge 10&7% % 

ASBESTOS. 

+ eeee-6c per Ib. 
--6%c per Ib. 
Millboara 3/32 to” %.. b 


Corrugated —— (250 
sq. ft. to roll).....$6.00 per roll 


Boring Mac 


Hollow. 
Bonney’s......-. 


-per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole an6. Well 
o06eeessoosoee coool @ and 5% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
without handles per doz. $14 00 
AWLS. 


No. 3 Handled...per doz. #0 6d 
No. 1050 Handied 40 


ERS. 
> e ene 


Patent asst’d,ilte4 “ < 
Harness. 
Common ........ eee doz. $2 05 
errr 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ..... ” 1 60 
Patented ....... -” 76 
Scratch. 
No. IS, socket 
Handled .......per doz. $2 60 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list less. socoas SUS *% 
No. 7 Stanley....per $2 26 
— 


First Quality, Sing 

Bitted (unihandied), 3 to 

4 ID., DOF GOB. .ccccccccce $11 00 
Good Quality, Single. 

Bitted, same weight, per 

GOR, coccccccccccccceccce BO OO 


Sight _fomes ccece List leas 25% 
Straigh coccceos List less 25% 
nana, WRECKING, 
Vv. & B. No. cocccccc eG 
V. & BD. BO. Bececcccececee © 76 
V. & B. Ne. B84 cccccccece - © 80 
Vv. & B. No. ° cccoe © GF 
V. & B. Ne. 880. cccccccccce @ 90 





BEVELS, TEE. 
aes = Rosewood handle, new 


Stanley iron handle.........Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 


Brass ...... covcccccccccce cle 
Brass, plated ceeccccccccoces 60% 


Zinc 


Po sesseees 


Russell Jennings... 
Clark’s Exp: ve. eee 





ess 10 
+00 384% 
coccccceclO® 


Countersink. 
American Snailhead se 1 76 
a Rose ... ? 2 00 
i ame ase * 1 40 
Dowel. 
Russe] Jennings ......plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 
Cut ......Gross $4 00—$5 00 


Reamer. 


Standard Square... 
American Octagon. . 


Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common.......Hach 18c 
No. 26 Stanley........Hach 70c¢ 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
os 30-in. 


ay $3 4 


40 26 
$3 90 $9 46 $65 40 
Dtsten 30-in. 


WSS. ccccee & 66 
$9 45 $10 06 33 “6 


BLOCKS. 


Wooden... nceccccccecseess ++ 20% 
Patent ....... S20 Cocccccese -20% 


BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz. 
26x26, wood lined.......$14 45 
28x28, - w ccccece OOO 
30x30 » ven a 00 


6x26, paper lined... coccee 8 BO 
28x28, ccoccee 9 
30x30, = Oo eececes 10 80 


Wash, 

Ne. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) .......per doz. $5 25 
“oo Banner —y 6% 
ngle) .......per doz. 
ge King, per doz. 8 25 

No. 860, Single—Plain 
Pump 


oc ccccceccoocess 26 


e, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6é 
and sizes smaller and 


BhOrter .cccccccccccccece o 
Carriage sizes, larger and 
longer than %x6........ 60% 
Machine, %x4 and sizes Ry sr 
er and shorter...... 10% 
Machine, sizes aa an 
longer than %x4........ 65 
DROVES cocccccccccccccsecsce 80% 
Mortise, Door. 
Gem, fron .........+. coccecce 5% 
Gem, bronze * plated noone 22 eb% 
Barrel. 
Game cccccccccccccccscesios Net 
Wrought ecceeceoecesooeccs 
Wrought, brensed ......... ° 
Flush. 
Wreught .ccccccccccccccces Net 
Wrought ........ Seccceeeoe 


Wrought, heavy ........... ™ 


Wrought ercccccccccccscces 
BOXES. 


Mail. No.. 2 4 18 

Per doz..$18 00 $23 00 $39 00 
Iron. 

Per GOB. cccccccccccccesc oGO GO 


Mitre. 
Stanley’s.....-...++- Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2..per dos. $48 00 


BRA BATCHET. 
Goodell-Pratt No. 408.......$4 60 
= ~ No. 410....... 4 80 
md - Ni 12....22. & 00 
V. & B. No, 444 8 in........ - 466 
Vv. & B. No. 388 8 in......... 4 30 
V. & B. No. 222 8 in.......+- 4 00 
V. & B. No. 111 8 in......... 3 50 
Vv. & B. No. 11 8 im......... 3 06 


BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only. .50% above list 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only...... Net 

BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish — case lots — 
Senet. «DEF dozen pairs $2 BS 
steel inside 


oeccecce per dozen sets 
Steel bit keyed front door 


sets, each . eeeeece 
Wrought brass “pit keyed 

front door sets, ee 
= front door sets, 


7 60 
1 86 
3 25 
7 00 


CALIPERS. 
Daewbhe occccccceesese cccccce 
wine and Outside. betdssionte — 
Wing ..... eehebedenes coccccoe * 
CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, peaeae. . aap. nets 
Diamond, Sling . 
CASTERS. 
Gentes Bearing, 
$600000606660000 ooee 50 & 10% 
BR cocconceseceocesecs e002 4% 
Common —— 
Brass Wheel .......-.++::; 16% 
_ x, - RUS wheels, se 
Philadelphis“Piaie, ‘uew ” 
ist eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee Te 
BRRSEETS co cccecceccccccs - 40% 


CATCHERS, GRASS. 
No. 160S......0+-.per doz. #18 as 
NO. 1668. cccccccce 
CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net $@ 46 
10 Ib. cans, “ 
a “ 261b. cans, “ 
Asbestos, & Ib. cans..... “ 46 


Pecora, 65 lb. cans..... “ 46 
5 10 1b. cans..... “ $e 
” 25 Ib. cans....- “ 1 87 


CHAINS. . 


Breast Chains. 

With Slide ....doz. pairs, $5 560 
Without Slide... 6 06 
Doubleslack ... an 9 36 

With Covert Snaps “ 6 38 

Picture Chains. 

Light brass, 3 fis per doz. 1 26 


Heavy brass, 3 ft. 1 76 
Sash Chain. (inesteaten 
Steel, per 100 ft. 

© . s08060600se06e0esen0ne6e $2 60 

© -soeteees CSOs eseeues coos 8 WO 

1 cabeetss~eee onsseeune 3 60 
Champion Metal. 

GE vessteccoessessoccesss 5 40 

> sneseneceesseocdeneeoe 5 60 

BEE +0eeenesetessees coccee FT WS 
Champion Metal.—Extra Heavy. 

eee cocvccccccccs GO BO 
Cable Sash Chains. 

Steel........ List Net Plus 15% 


CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
Blue secteeceececess DOF STO, $3 ge 


eee eee eeeeee 


Red . 
Wee cocceccecsecs sa 


1 80 
Common White School es 
éeececcee 0 
“ONIMNEY TOPS. 
Tes BRR cc caseseced per bag $1 380 
CHECKS, DOOR. 
Gaette  cccccccse concoccontas ot 
Russwin .....-. ecccceceece 
CHISELS. 


Good quality, % in., each $0 44 
o o % in., cr) 0 23 
Diamond Point. 


VW. & B. Me. 16, B% Beececes © 23 
Vv. & B. No. 16, % in..... -- © 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 

Round Nose. 

y oe eee 5 peeeee -- 0 38 
V. & B. No. 66, % Iin...... ~- © 44 
Socket Ricenie, 

Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 50, % in..... @ 29 
Vv. & B. No. 50, % in..... 0 64 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for ea Screw 
DrivertS. o.cccee leas 35-40% 
Tenhen for ‘Tanine “anee 
DEGVETD cccccccccccccece --$6 00 


CHURNS. 
anes pens wane, 
Each mi 
Belle, Barrell. 
Common Dash, 

Gal. 


10 
+88 00 Py 60 4 85 
-65 & 7%% 


5 7 
Per doz.. sececeee- $17 00 19 00 


, CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
BEMSCINS cccccccccccccoccc cle 
No, 68, Screw..... pecheee 
binet. 
SOTOW .ncccscccsccccccesse cB 
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